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The excellent conservative 
newspaper, QO Estado de Sado 
Paulo, which is the mouth- 
piece of the orthodox business- 
men of Brazil’s great indus- 
trial city, hoped that Presi- 
dent Ja&nio Quadros, a paulista, 
would prove to be as competent 
an administrator as he had been 
in his own state, At least, O 
Estado de Sao Paulo viewed the 
departure of President K (for 
kalamity), i.e. Kubitschek, 
without regret, His administra- 
tion, which was supposed to 
give Brazil 50 years’ moderni- 
zation in 5, was viewed as a 
modernistic painting in which 
everything appears on the verge 
of collapse, For example, the 
only explanation for the loss 
of mail is that there must be 
holes in the mailbags, while 
the cruzeiro has been hacked to 
pieces by inflation, 


Taking up again the theme of 
inflation, Q Estado de Sao 
Paulo shows President Kubi- 
tschek taking a sad farewell 
from the printing press on 
which he has printed billions 
of cruzeiros, It remained to 
be seen whether President 
J&nio Quadros would live up 
to his reputation for auster- 
ity and for clean administra- 
tion, and whether he would be 
able to stop inflation, 
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COMMENTARY 


The Rim of the Caribbean: Central America. The Editor of the Hispanic 
American Report recently returned from one of his survey tours of Latin America. 
This one took him through Central America, then via Curagao and Caracas to Suri- 
nam, whence the long journey home led through British Guiana, Trinidad, the French 
islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Nassau, New York, 
and Washington. After the attention Guatemala received in recent issues of the 
Hispanic American Report, it seemed unnecessary to dally there. The Report's 
revelations of plans for an invasion of Cuba from Guatemala were greeted with loud 
denials and conflicting lies, but recent developments have confirmed beyond a doubt 
what the Report said, and it is disturbing to think that so many Americans are kept 
in ignorance of what is going on. 











The first stay was in El Salvador. There, the new junta, conscious of its 
lack of popular support, was inventing minor social reforms to make it appear that 
it was fighting for the people. A visit to the headquarters of ODECA, the Organi- 
zation of Central American States, led the Editor to feel that Parkinson's law was 
at work in Central America and that jobs are being multiplied without real justifi- 
cation. Instead of reducing bureaucracy, the effect of Central American "unifica- 
tion" has as yet been to increase it. 


Honduras is the supreme testimonial to those who hold that the multiplication 
of constitutions is barely a guarantee of democracy. The 1957 constitution, in which 
Hondurans placed so much naive hope, has created a duality of authority comparable 
to that in Nicaragua, with the President and the chief of the Armed Forces vying for 


supremacy. In Honduras the civilian government controls the civil guard, which is 
in a state of virtual war with the Army. There have been fatal clashes between the 
two. 


The spectacle of Nicaragua's volcanoes from the air is impressive, but in 
general the landscape is dreary. So is the political scene, both being in sharp con- 
trast with the alert and friendly disposition of a singularly attractive people, for 
whom poetry is still a living reality; after mixing with the Nicaraguan people, it is 
possible to understand how this little country could produce Rubén Darfo. It has also, 
unfortunately, produced the Somozas. Accompanied by Mariano Fiallos Gil, the 
able president of the desperately struggling University of Le6n, the Editor visited 
the building, once a workers' club, where Anastasio Somoza was assassinated. The 
building is abandoned, as though haunted. The spacious courtyard where Somoza 
was sitting is overgrown with great weeds and vines. Somoza's killing was the last 
of a series of violent deaths to occur in this building, which, surrounded by an aura 
of tragedy, is viewed with fear by the people of Leén. Somoza begot a two-headed 
offspring. The President, Luis Somoza, would like to appease the spirit of the 
time by going through the motions of democratic procedures and arranging for the 
election of one of his faithful who would agree not to endanger the vast Somoza for- 
tune. His brother Anastasio ("Tachito"), the commander of the National Guard, 
believes that this course would invite disaster and that the only way to protect the 
family heritage is by continuing the strong-man tradition. The hill overlooking 
Managua is crowned with three buildings symbolizing power: the presidential pal- 
ace; the palace of the commander of the National Guard; and the American Embassy, 
where Ambassador Whelan had just received his marching orders. He departed un- 
wept, unhonored, and unsung. The Conservative opposition of the Chamorro family 
is out of tune with the present age. It speaks the language of liberalism because 
liberal ideas allow it to survive, by tempering the harshness in the dictatorship, 
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but essentially it looks backward, just as the Conservative Party in Colombia looks 
backward. The Catholic Church, with which the Conservatives are allied, is rais- 
ing money even from the Somozas by insinuating that it is the most powerful instru- 
ment to defend the oligarchy, old and new, against the dangers of Communism and 
Fidelismo. The consequence is that among the intelligent youth of the country there 
is a deep revulsion against the old political and religious order. 


Managua has scarcely changed since the Editor first visited it in 1943, where- 
as San José de Costa Rica gives an impression of activity and prosperity. The 
Costa Ricans feel that they are the most advanced of the Central Americans and 
that they would be degrading themselves by entering into a full-fledged Central 
American union. This attitude is reinforced by the fact that they refuse to take on 
menial jobs, most of which are filled by hard-working Nicaraguans, whose social 
position is somewhat similar to that of the Mexican braceros in California. San 
José is becoming one of the important international centers in the Americas, a sort 
of minor Geneva. The climate, both physical and political, is stimulating this de- 
velopment. Especially in the polito-social field is there an evident institutional ad- 
vance. The University's departments of social sciences are growing, and the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, which has hitherto been concentrated 
in its attractive rural campus at Turrialba, now has its headquarters in San José 
and is developing a social sciences curriculum in cooperation with the University. 
Related to this is the Rockefeller-sponsored Programa Interamericano de Informa- 
cién Popular, headed by H. Schuyler Bradt, Jr. In the political field, former Pres- 
ident José Figueres is sponsoring a school for Latin American political leaders, 
which is run by a triumvirate consisting of Father Benjamfn NGfiez, Professor Harry 
Kantor, and Sacha Volman. It is housed in the upper story of an old house, the ground 
floor of which is devoted to the magazine Combate, which expounds the same philos- 
ophy as the school. Despite the support of moderate parties such as Acci6n Demo- 
cratica of Venezuela and APRA of Peru, the school is only beginning to realize its 
aim of bringing together young political leaders who can represent what might be 
called moderate socialism and survive the attacks of the totalitarian left and the 
totalitarian right. This group represents the best friends the United States has in 
Latin America, even though military dictatorships have traditionally survived by 
currying favor with this country. 


Internally, Costa Rica presents a pattern similar to that of Uruguay. These 
two traditional democracies are now ruled by conservative governments bent on 
discrediting the socialist measures introduced by the previous regime. In Costa 
Rica this was made easy by a major bank scandal involving apparently a large num- 
ber of officials. The conclusion drawn from this evidence of widespread corruption 
is that it is the result of nationalizing the banks and entrusting them to politicians 
rather than to honest bankers. The evidence is damning, but the episode has not 
helped the Echandi regime much. It now has little support, the essential reason 
being that it is generally thought that the group behind Echandi really wishes to be- 
tray the democratic tradition of the country and align it with the conservative dicta- 
torships which have long been anathema to the ticos. 


If the Pan American Union is to be moved--and in view of its present sorry 


state this might not be a bad idea--the best place to locate it would be San José de 
Costa Rica. 


(to be continued) 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Opposition at Home and Abroad. February brought a continuation of the re- 
cent friction between the Catholic Church and the regime of Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco, interpreted by many as evidence of the Church's increasing reluctance 
to be too closely identified with Franco's policies. Bishop Angel Herrera Oria of 
MAlaga, Bishop Juan HervA4s of Ciudad Real, and Auxiliary Bishop Antonio Ona de 
Chave of Lugo criticized a new law providing for government control of the press, 
although the new legislation was not essentially different from the 1938 law which 
it would replace. The churchmen termed the law "ideologically unacceptable" and 
"incompatible with the teachings of the Church." Anti- Franco comments appearing 
in the foreign press as a result of the incident caused the Spanish Embassy in the 
Vatican to state that the attitude of the Bishops had been misinterpreted. In the 
same vein, reports of government censorship of certain ecclesiastical publications 
in Bilbao were refuted by the Ministry of Information and even by the Bishop of Bil- 
bao. 





In a declaration dated February 20, the Roman Catholic hierarchy again re- 
minded both priests and laymen that the Church demanded strict obedience to its 
bishops. The statement was apparently issued as a result of insubordination to the 
Church, first by the Basque priests who published a letter in May 1960 protesting 
against police brutality to war prisoners and the general suppression of human 
rights (HAR, XIII: 431, 855), and then by those who had petitioned for clemency 
when the same priests were threatened with removal from their parishes for in- 


volvement in the matter. Despite the warning, however, the Hermandades (labor 
unions) attached to the Cathedral of Bilbao refused to issue a statement supporting 
their bishop, since they would at the same time be requested to denounce the Basque 
priests. 


Following the suspension of Professor Enrique Tierno Galv4n from the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca (HAR, XIII: 767), 31 professors from the University of Madrid 
signed a protest in defense of the fundamental principles of academic freedom, which, 
they said, had been seriously threatened by the government's action. Among the 
signers were such well-known members of the faculty as Pedro Lafn Entralgo and 
D4amaso Alonso. As a result of the protest, the government issued a new law re- 
quiring all professors and university officials to swear allegiance to the regime. 


On the morning of February 22, the Spanish consulate in Geneva was bom- 
barded with "Molotov cocktails," causing fires in several places. Consul José 
Manuel Aniel Quiroga escaped with his family and servants through a lower floor 
window while firemen brought the blaze under control. Anti-Franco inscriptions 
were found on the front wall of the consulate and on the sidewalk in front of the 
building, causing the attack to be attributed to members of the Iberian anarchist 
group Federacién Anarquista Ibérica and the Confederaci6én Nacional de Trabaja- 
dores, the labor confederation of the Spanish Communist Party organized outside 
of Spain. In Milan, a documentary film was shown depicting the misery and pov- 
erty in Spain; and in New York, former Foreign Minister of the Republic Julio 
Alvarez del Vayo attacked both Spain and Portugal as dictatorial regimes. The 
Spanish press and radio depicted all these events as the opening of a new "Marxist" 
campaign abroad directed against Generalissimo Franco. 
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The London Times reported that forces of the Spanish Civil Guard had been 
sent to Llivia, a tiny Spanish enclave in France, where it was rumored that Span- 
ish exiles were attempting to seize the territory. Official sources in Gerona de- 
nied that the territory had been seized, but unconfirmed reports of fistfights be- 
tween police and civilians in Llivia reached the Spanish Republican headquarters 
in Toulouse. 


At the 13th meeting of the U.N. Commission on Human Rights' Subcommis- 
sion on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, the permanent 
representative of the International Confederation of Christian Unions called atten- 
tion to the recent criticism by two international labor confederations of Spain's 
lack of civil rights (HAR, XIV: 8). He asserted that the flagrant violation of fun- 
damental human rights in Spain should be condemned by world public opinion. In 
the same vein, the congress of the European Socialist organization Gauche Euro- 
péenne, meeting in Luxembourg in January, studied the role that a democratic 
Europe should play in the liquidation of the fascist regimes of Spain and Portugal. 
Paul Henri Spaak was named president of the movement. 


Spain and the United States. Anthony Joseph Drexel Biddle, Jr., was ap- 
pointed U.S. Ambassador to Spain, replacing former Ambassador John Davis 
Lodge. Some Spanish newspapers expressed disappointment that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration had not allowed Lodge to remain, but the new appointee was approved 
by Generalissimo Franco and the Spanish Government. 





Two opposition groups wrote letters to President Kennedy calling his atten- 
tion to the conditions existing in Spain. One of the letters was drafted jointly by 


the Partido Social para Accié6n Demoérata, the Partido Demoérata Cristiano, and 
the Monarchist party. The other came from the Democratic Union of Students, the 
Socialist University Association, and the party for Democratic Republican Action. 


Albert L. Colloms, the U.S. member of the commission of international 
lawyers that visited Spain in November 1960 (HAR, XIII: 767), sent a letter to the 
New York Times describing the outrageous treatment accorded political prison- 
ers there. He wrote that "courageous lawyers of Spain are in the forefront of the 
fight for amnesty within Spain." He cited the coverage accorded the commission's 
visit in both the European and Latin American press and pointed out that numerous 
individuals and organizations in these areas were concerned over the conditions ex- 
isting in Spain. Colloms closed his letter by stating that the present inaction of the 
people of the United States could be due only to a lack of information, for "the Amer- 
ican people are too sympathetic to be silent about the political prisoners in Spain, 
once they know the real facts of the situation." 





Two weeks later the New York Times published a letter of rebuttal from 
the Spanish Ambassador in Washington, Mariano de Yturralde. The Ambassador 
excused the fact that the visiting lawyers had been frustrated in their attempt to 
visit Spanish prisons by parroting ABC's claim that they had not been at their 
hotels when permission to visit the prisons came through. He insisted that some 
of those termed "political prisoners" were actually common criminals and that 
others had been convicted of terrorism or similar actions against the State for 
which all countries mete out like punishment. He emphasized that there were no 
prisoners from the days of the Civil War. Ambassador Yturralde said that sev- 
eral members of the group of foreign lawyers--not referring necessarily to Col- 
loms-- were known to have pro-Communist leanings and that "Spain would not fall 
for the devious methods employed by international Communism to infiltrate any 
sector of Spanish society." 
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An editorial sympathizing with Colloms appeared two days later in the New 
York Times. Its author stated that, while the United States recognized Spain as 
a military ally, it hoped that international expressions of concern over the lack of 
civil rights under the Franco regime might bring about an amnesty for political 
prisoners. 





The Spanish press and radio continued their vociferous expressions of indig- 
nation over the way the United States and Britain had handled the "Santa Maria" 
incident (HAR, XIV: 11-14). Apparently what disturbed them most was the fact 
that U.S. Rear Admiral Allen Smith, Jr., had gone to see Captain Henrique Galv4o 
aboard the rebel ship, a procedure which they considered most detrimental to U.S. 
prestige. The objective of Smith's negotiations had been the safety of the passen- 
gers and the crew, since Galvdo had threatened to scuttle the ship if interfered 
with; but Arriba stated emphatically that "if Kennedy and his collaborators thought 
that in this way they would increase U.S. prestige and influence, they were com- 
pletely mistaken." La Tribune des Nations of Paris reported that the Spanish 
Government was genuinely concerned over the fact that the great powers looked 
upon the incident as a domestic problem concerning Portugal alone, rather than 
calling it piracy and apprehending the rebels. Should this set a precedent for the 
future, there might well be reason for Spain to worry. 


Evacuation of Troops from Morocco. Preparations for the evacuation of 
some 1,200 soldiers from the bases in Tetu4n and Nador in Morocco continued 
steadily (HAR, XIV: 9), and it was hoped that the operation would be completed 
by the end of February. At Tetu4n only a few technicians remained to keep traf- 
fic going at the airfield until the evacuation was finished. 








State of the Economy. At the general meeting of the Banco Guipuzcoano, 
one of the largest privately-owned banks in Spain, president Gonzalo Aguirre gave 
a general run-down of the results of Spain's stabilization plan. At first there had 
been a large drop in economic activity, he said, then a slow, and lately a more 
rapid, comeback. Prices in 1960 had fluctuated only about 2%. He concluded that 
Spain had now weathered the first effects of the stabilization plan, but he expressed 
concern over the fact that the bank had no idea what course future government plans 
would take. This, he said, greatly hampered the bank in formulating long-term 
policies. He also stressed the need for more technological equipment, the easing 
of import and export restrictions, and greater elasticity in the labor force. He 
suggested that more money might be placed directly in the hands of the worker by 
reducing government welfare spending. Aguirre expressed a desire for cheap and 
easy money and for aid to construction. He doubted that 1961 would bring a reces- 
sion but stated in closing that the worst thing that could happen to Spain now would 
be for the economy to seek the status quo. 


The London Economist presented a less optimistic viewpoint in an article 
on Spain's economic position entitled "Reform and Inertia." It stressed the need 
for liberalization of the economy, especially by relaxing the restrictions on foreign 
trade. Bureaucratic inefficiency and built-in vested interests, it claimed, hin- 
dered both the coordination of efforts and the formulation of long-range policy. 





Britain, Spain's Best Customer. A delegation from the Federation of British 
Industries arrived in Madrid on February 12 to investigate the possibility of in- 
creasing trade between Britain and Spain. Sir William McFadzean, the head of the 
federation, and its overseas director, P. F. D. Tennant, were received by Franco 
on February 15; most of the other members of the 14-man delegation were dis- 
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persed in different parts of Spain investigating particular branches of the economy. 
Delegates interested in heavy industry, iron, and steel went to Bilbao; others in- 
spected the textile centers in Catalonia; a breeder of Hereford cattle visited cattle 
ranches in Santander and Asturias. The delegation was sent under the auspices of 
the Export Council in London. In a speech at a luncheon given by the British Cham- 
ber of Commerce, British Ambassador to Madrid Sir George Labouchere asserted 
that Britain was decidedly Spain's best customer and that the balance of trade con- 
tinued to move in Spain's favor. He added that the United Kingdom could play a 
decisive role in the development of Spain's economy by further investment, tech- 
nical assistance, and the licensing of manufacturers' rights and processes under 
royalty agreements. 


Thermal Center in Cadiz. The Export-Import Bank granted an $8.9 million 
credit to the Instituto Nacional de Industria for the purchase of U.S. thermoelectric 
power generating equipment. Boilers and other machinery destined for installation 
in CA4diz would help serve the Andalusian region of southern Spain and would be con- 
nected to other thermal centers in Seville, C6érdoba, Malaga, and Almerfa. The 
credit was to be repaid over a 12-year period beginning in 1964. 





PORTUGAL 


The Wake of the "Santa Maria." The February winds tossed bunting and 
banners, and cheers vibrated over Lisbon's Alcantara docks as the "Santa Maria" 
steamed into the Tagus River estuary. Home were the sailors from the sea and 
the ship secure at berth after her seizure by Captain Henrique Malta Galvao and 
his rebel band (HAR, XIV: 11-14). An enormous throng of Portuguese had gath- 
ered to acclaim the crew, captain, country, and Premier with "vivas," for dicta- 
tor Ant6énio de Oliveira Salazar had deemed the return of the ship sufficiently 
important to merit one of his rare public appearances. Exposing himself to the 
people had been uncharacteristic; exposing criticism of his regime to the people 
was almost unprecedented. Yet, owing to the "Santa Maria" episode and to omi- 
nous forebodings of disaster in Portuguese Africa, this was precisely what Sala- 
zar had done. 





On February 7, Portuguese newspapers reported in some detail that Presi- 
dent Américo Tomas had received three opposition leaders at the presidential 
palace, where they appealed for the "return to the Portuguese of their fundamental 
liberties." The three--a former professor of agriculture, M4rio de Azevedo Go- 
mes, and lawyers Ac4cia Gouveia and Eduardo de Figueiredo--asked the President 
"to give the country immediately a government capable of inspiring confidence in 
the nation." Ordinarily, the rigidly-controlled press would have been refused 
leave to publish even the fact that such an interview had been granted, much less 
allowed to give particulars. But Galvdo and his professed superior in the Junta de 
Libertagao (the name by which the Portuguese-Spanish opposition organization is 
known), Humberto Delgado, had, by means of the "Santa Maria" incident, directed 
international attention to Portugal, successfully invading its cherished privacy and 
pushing its affairs into prominence. It was apparent that most of the world, includ- 
ing his NATO allies, was unsympathetic to the "strongman dictator" and his gov- 
ernment. Salazar castigated the United States and Great Britain for their patently 
unenthusiastic efforts to find and recapture the stolen ship. Aware that a vigorous, 
articulate opposition party existed in England (the Grupo DemocrA4tico Portugués 
na Gra&-Bretanha), he accused British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan of having 
been aware of the "pirate" plot. Later in the month, as hostile criticism mounted, 
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he permitted another, far larger opposition group to air its complaints before 
President Tom4s and the public, minimizing the significance of both meetings by 
claiming they were simply salutary opportunities for the populace to let off steam. 


Unrest in Angola and Mozambique. While the Portuguese enjoyed the unac- 
customed privilege of reading unfavorable comments directed toward their govern- 
ment in their newspapers, readers in the rest of the world followed with concern 
stories of revolt in Portuguese Africa. When first asked the destination of the 
"Santa Maria," Galvio had replied, "Angola."' After surrendering the ship and ac- 
cepting Brazilian asylum (which was also accorded Delgado) for himself and his 
men, he and Delgado reiterated this objective. The plan, Delgado announced, had 
been in the works for six months, its conception coinciding with the Congo independ- 
ence. Hoping to excite a response to the daring seizure of the Portuguese luxury 
liner, the exiles counted on simultaneous revolutionary actions in Portuguese Af- 
rica. Perhaps it was because of government censorship that Portuguese African 
revolts did not coincide with Galvdo's action. It was possible, but not probable, 
that joint insurrection had not been planned, for a few days after Galvao took over 
the "Santa Maria" a violent uprising took place in Luanda, Angola. 





On February 3 came news, obscured by censorship, that three groups of 
"assailants" numbering from 150 to 200, mostly Africans, had attacked Luanda's 
police barracks and mid-town military prison. According to Governor General 
Alvaro da Silva Tavares, the attackers, reportedly armed with sharp machetes 
called catanas, were met and "crushed" by machine gun fire from defending po- 
lice. A Luanda dispatch from the government news agency Associagdo Nacional 
de Imprensa (ANI) reported seven policemen killed but did not disclose the num- 
ber of casualties sustained by the opponents. The government communiqué said 
that most of those responsible for the attacks had been arrested, having failed in 
their apparent attempt to free the prisoners in the jails. 


A possible reason for the prison's being the target for assault may have 
been the incarceration in 1960 of 57 persons accused of subversion. Their trial, 
or lack of one, was under scrutiny by the International Commission of Jurists, 
which had accused the Portuguese Government of improper juridical behavior in 
the proceedings. A few months earlier (HAR, XIII: 860), the Portuguese Demo- 
crats in Great Britain had issued a statement agreeing with a Radio Moscow re- 
port that seven of the Luanda prisoners had been summarily executed and buried 
within the prison. 


Although the Governor had stated that the rioting had been suppressed, there 
was a fresh outbreak of violence during the state funeral of the seven policemen, 
attended by some 50,000 people, most of them white. In the words of Life photog- 
rapher James Burke, "Suddenly the ceremony was shattered by shrill screams. 
Gunfire crackled out. As I ran toward the firing I noticed white men rushing along- 
side me with sticks and stones in their hands. They were shouting 'Mata todos!' 
(Kill them all!)." Portuguese authorities tried to check the white hysteria, incited, 
according to the Governor, by African nationalists from outside the province. 
Tuesday saw more bloodshed. Lisbon sent paratroop reinforcements to the terri- 
tory, expelled foreign journalists, and gave out the official casualty toll: 33 dead, 
53 wounded. In a new attack on the prison at the week's end, seven more Africans 
were reported killed and seven wounded. 


In Portugal, the Diario Ilustrado expressed the government's view of the 
Luanda story, saying that the violence confirmed "the existence of a vast plan that 
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started with the mass attacks which took place recently in the United Nations 
against the position of Portugal in Africa." The government, as it had consistently 
done, asserted that any and all unrest in its African territories must be due to un- 
derground and imported Communist agitation. 


During the week of the uprisings and afterwards, a variety of disturbing 
news items appeared around the world. In Léopoldville and Matadi, Republic of 
the Congo (the former Belgian Congo), and in Conakry, Guinea, underground 
movements against Portugal appeared to be gaining strength. A Portuguese re- 
connaissance plane had sighted an unidentified submarine operating off the Angola 
coast; it was reported seen in the Cuanza River estuary near Luanda after the up- 
risings. Presumably it might have come from Conakry, which the Portuguese 
claim is a Communist stockpile whence Czechoslovakian arms and munitions are 
issued to Pan-Africans and revolutionists. Newsweek stated that, although Lis- 
bon had not announced it, on February 2 Portuguese armed forces had killed some 
300 Africans at Malange in the interior of Angola. According to the magazine's 
source, a western diplomat just back from the scene, the reason for the massacre 
was that the Africans had been agitating against Salazar's rule. 


An Associated Press release from Mombassa, Kenya, announced the pend- 
ing formation of the Unido Nacionalista Africana de Mozambique (UNAM). The 
decision to form UNAM (or MANU, as English-speaking Africans refer to it) was 
made at a meeting organized by Kenya African National Union election candidate 
Michael Chokeve with the support of Julius Nyerere's Tanganyika African National 
Union. Chokeve told newsmen that UNAM would open headquarters in Dar es Sa- 
laam and establish branch offices all along the coast of East Africa. He said, "It 
is our intention that the campaign to liberate Mozambique be nonviolent, but the 
behavior of the Portuguese will be the deciding factor. It could well be an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth." 


Later, from the Times of London came a dispatch stating that Lourengo 
Marques, Mozambique's capital, was in a state of tension with armed roadblocks 
at all entrances to the city, strict news censorship, and exhaustive customs 
searches in force. Finally, on February 21, George Padmore, Liberian delegate 
to the United Nations, formally requested that the Security Council deal with the 
Angolan situation "before the next crisis is upon us." He warned that the "five 
million un-enfranchised and almost forgotten inhabitants of this vast area cannot 
wait for an eternity before achieving the freedom which their brethren to the north 
have already won."' The Soviet Union and the United Arab Republic promptly sup- 
ported the Liberian request, but no date was set for the Council to take up the 
question. 


The Alternatives to Salazar. Although there was only one recognized polit- 
ical party in Portugal, Salazar's Unifo Nacional, unofficially there were others 
whose importance was growing daily. At 72, Salazar could look back on 30 years 
of virtually autocratic rule. Unfortunately for the peace of his waning years and 
for Portuguese governmental security, there was no one, nor had he trained any- 
one, to fill the vacuum which must surely be created when he died. Democratic, 
patriotic, pro-Western Portuguese realized this. If the Salazar regime continued, 
they foresaw danger for Portuguese administrative stability. They favored a more 
liberal regime, particularly with reference to the overseas territories. However, 
they undoubtedly would never consider casting off the territories and thereby crit- 
ically upsetting the nation's economic balance. Rather they would seek to maintain 
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a sort of commonwealth relationship with the Ultramar. Nonextremist supporters 
of Galvfio and Delgado belonged to this group. 


The settlers in Portuguese Africa, recalling the example of Brazil, might 
be thought to favor a loosening of ties with the mother country. For the most part 
they insisted that they, the whites, would maintain the ruling position. The pos- 
sibility of joining the Union of South Africa was attracting many African Portuguese. 
The indigenous, non- Europeanized Portuguese Africans, with their limited oppor- 
tunities, presented a different problem, as did the assimilated Africans--those 
who had some education and had assumed the ways of Western civilization and were 
therefore, according to the Portuguese, entitled to all the rights and privileges of 
citizens. The Portuguese Government firmly declared that there was no racial 
discrimination in Portuguese Africa, pointing to the status of the assimilado as 
an example. It defended its labor legislation (attacked so vehemently by Galvao 
in his report on forced labor in Angola) by maintaining that work was good for the 
indfgena. (The implication seen here by many was that without a law committing 
him to a prescribed period of labor, the indfgena would not work at all.) The 
dearth of educational facilities in Portuguese Africa was excused on the grounds 
of poverty; Portugal, poor itself, could not afford much economic expansion. The 
Portuguese claimed to desire a step-up in the assimilation process, but, for what- 
ever reason, it had gone at a snail's pace, with only 1% of the ten million total 
population achieving assimilado status. Undoubtedly more were qualified, but 
these, having weighed the advantages of "being civilized" against the disadvan- 
tages, elected not to "elevate" themselves. (The citizen, for example, pays high- 
er taxes. At the cinema, his ticket costs twice as much as that of the student or 


indfgena. ) 





There were many individuals and organizations who would argue with the 
professed sentiments and ambitions of the Portuguese Government. Many of its 
most distinguished erstwhile supporters, literate, valuable people, had gone into 
exile and turned against it. Criticisms from these quarters could throw doubt, 
arouse suspicion, damage prestige. But the two most dangerous groups that 
menaced Portugal were the Pan-Africanists and the Communists. It was they who 
beckoned most enticingly to the indfgena, and, though less so, to the assimilado. 
The fervor of Pan-Africanism had spread throughout the "Dark Continent"; its 
flames had heated the blood of all but the most secluded dark inhabitant. It was 
unlikely that any individual power could escape the warmth by turning off the fur- 
nace. 





Organized Communism, with its wealth and far-flung influence, might pose 
by far the graver threat to Portugal. Anti-colonialist groups like the newly-founded 
UNAM, the Frente Revoluciondria para a Independéncia Nacional das Coldénias 
Portuguésas (FRAIN), and the Movimento Popular para a LibertagZo de Angola 
(MPLA) had only to ask for help from the Communist powers and it would be 
promptly and wholly theirs. Since they could not expect much aid from Western 
nations, the temptation to turn in this direction was naturally strong. 


Lastly, it must not be forgotten that Communism has an appeal for white as 
well as black Portuguese. Provocative evidence to support this fact lies in the fol- 
lowing summary of a letter to columnist V. J. Deponte of the Portuguese-American 
newspaper Jornal Portugués. The writer of the letter explained that those who 
had considered pointless the demonstrations before Portuguese embassies follow- 
ing the conclusion of the "Santa Maria" affair were ignorant of one crucial factor. 
He wrote of "relatives in the Old Country who toil from sunrise to sundown on 
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rented land. They are always in arrears with their rents, and even so they are 
always half-starved. The landlords take all and live off the fat of the land. These 
people here [Canada--the particular embassy demonstration referred to took place 
before the Portuguese Embassy in Ottawa] have heard that Castro took all the land 
in Cuba and distributed it to the tenant farmer. These people here are thinking of 
their relatives back home, and without considering the dark side of what is happen- 
ing in Cuba, they say: ‘What have we got to lose? What do we care if they are 
Communists? People cannot eat liberty. . . they want bread.'" The correspond- 
ent went on to cite the case of San Miguel in the Azores, where the land is mostly 
divided into huge plantations owned by a few wealthy landlords and worked by large 
forces of tenant farmers. 


Construction: Tagus Bridge, Algarve Airport, Goa Docks. The contract 
for the construction of a bridge to span the Tagus River was signed in Lisbon on 
February 25 by representatives of the government and the American Bridge Divi- 
sion of the United States Steel Corporation. The firm had won the $60 million proj- 
ect award in May 1960 and expected to begin construction in less than a year. The 
bridge, which would be the longest suspension bridge in Europe and the fifth-longest 
in the world, would extend eight miles with its approaches;its central span would be 
230 feet above mean tide level, high enough to allow passage of the largest ships. 








Faro, principal city in Portugal's southern province, the Algarve, was to 
have its own airport by the end of 1961. The beaches along the Algarve coast, 
among the finest and most picturesque on the Mediterranean, had been difficult to 
reach in the past because of transportation limitations. Portugal hoped by pro- 
viding easier access to them to enlarge its tourist trade in the south. 


Representatives from Japan's four largest steel firms visited Portugal to 
urge acceleration of the improvement plans for the port facilities of Mormugio, 
Goa, in Portuguese India. The loading facilities at Mormugi4o, which could load 
a 10,000-ton vessel in 24 hours, currently handled a total of 1.5 million tons of 
iron ore per year. The expansion program anticipated a total annual capacity for 
the port of 3 million tons a year, handling 35,000-ton ships and loading at the rate 
of 1,500 tons per hour. The Japanese mills, the principal buyers of the iron ore 
mined in Goa, hoped to double their purchases as soon as the improved dock facil- 
ities were in operation. 


MEXICO 


Law of Social Dissolution Attacked. Article 145 of the Federal Penal Code, 
more commonly known as the Law of Social Dissolution, was attacked by constitu- 
tional lawyers and by leftist and Liberal labor leaders. The law had been passed 
in 1941 as a measure to counteract Nazi and Fascist activities. Forgotten after 
World War II until late in the administration of President Miguel Alem4n, it was 
then altered to apply to those persons inciting others to rebellion, disunity, and 
the "placing of obstacles in the path of the legitimate aims of the government." It 
was stressed that, in this modified version, the article applied to Mexican nation- 
als as well as foreigners. Lawyers and private citizens denounced the new provi- 
sion as ambiguous and subject entirely to the interpretation of the State. 





The law was first applied in 1958 during the administration of President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, who used its provisions to arrest Ot6n Salazar Ramfrez, 
head of the teachers' union Sindicato Nacional de Trabajadores de la Educaci6n 
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(HAR, XI: 482, 538). Salazar was released three months later when President 
Adolfo Lépez Mateos took office. The law was applied again in 1959 when L6épez 
Mateos imprisoned Demetrio Vallejo Martfnez (HAR, XII: 649), leader of the 
railway workers' federation Sindicato de Trabajadores Ferrocarrileros de la Re- 
piblica Mexicana (STFRM). Lé6épez Mateos applied the law again in August 1960 
when he jailed the famous painter David Alfaro Siqueiros, secretary general of the 
Communist Party in Mexico (HAR, XIII: 508). Both Vallejo and Siqueiros were 
still in jail in February 1961. 


The latest incident involved a Supreme Court ruling upholding a lower court 
decision in the case of Antonio G6mez Rodrfguez, a member of STFRM. G6mez 
Rodrfguez had been convicted of obscuring railway signals and of threatening non- 
union railway workers in order to prevent their returning to work during a strike. 
The Supreme Court backed up the lower court by ruling that the crime was within 
the Law of Social Dissolution. Many constitutional and criminal lawyers felt that 
the lower court's decision had evaded the question of law and that the offense was 
nothing more than a common crime. They felt that the time had come for the Su- 
preme Court to define specifically the articles of the law. 


U.S.-Mexican Interparliamentary Conference. A U.S.-Mexican interpar- 
liamentary conference was held in Guadalajara from February 7 to 12 for the 
purpose of discussing trade relations, foreign investments, border issues, and 
cultural exchanges between the two countries. The U.S. delegation of 24 Senators 
and Representatives was headed by Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield (Dem., 
Montana). Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson also accompanied the group. Upon 
his arrival in Guadalajara, Mansfield stated that the group's mission was not to 
negotiate but to listen to the Mexican point of view on problems of mutual interest. 
The humble attitude assumed by Mansfield greatly impressed the Mexicans, who 
were also pleased that President Kennedy had considered the conference important 
enough to send delegates of such stature. 





One of the first major issues discussed was that of U.S. capital in Mexico. 
Mansfield stated, ". . . Mexico is a sovereign country and has the right to make 
its own laws. But the foreign businessman concerned has the right to know what 
the laws mean."' The Mexican delegates analyzed the basic sociological principle 
behind the nationalization of certain basic industries in underdeveloped countries. 
They pointed out that Mexico had traditionally nationalized by means of indemnifi- 
cation rather than confiscation. Foreign capital, they added, was encouraged if 
it did not strive to displace local capital and was willing to work cooperatively for 
the betterment of Mexico. 


The Mexican delegates were highly critical of U.S. trade policies, such as 
tariff and quota restrictions, and of the fact that Mexican raw materials were of- 
ten subject to fluctuating prices in the United States. Mexican Congressman Car- 
los Hank Gonz4lez pointed out that the Mexican cotton industry was adversely af- 
fected by the U.S. dumping of surplus cotton on the world market (see below. 
The U.S. delegates answered that the farmers of their country were already se- 
verely curtailed and that the United States did have a right to the world market. 
The Mexican delegates were dismayed by Kennedy's proposal to reduce the value 
of goods which U.S. tourists might bring home from abroad from $500 to $100 
annually. There had also been a widespread reaction in Mexico against an infer- 
ence in Kennedy's inaugural speech in January that the United States would attempt 
to revive the Monroe Doctrine, which Mexico had never accepted. 
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The bracero problem was given much consideration. It was agreed that the 
importation of farm laborers into the United States was a sound plan but that meas- 
ures had to be taken to protect the braceros from violence, bad food, and inferior 
housing facilities. Only a few days before the conference opened, the Mexican 
Government had been forced to withdraw some 2,000 of its migrant workers from 
the Imperial Valley area in southern California. The withdrawal came as a result 
of sitdown strikes and attacks by local laborers, most of them U.S. citizens of 
Mexican descent, recently organized by the AFL-CIO. The local laborers referred 
to the braceros as strike-breakers and stated that they were no longer necessary 
for the lettuce harvest in the Imperial Valley. The braceros were being paid 90¢ 
an hour, while the union laborers were demanding $1.25. Since lettuce must be 
harvested the day it ripens, the farmers had suffered major losses. 


Senator Mansfield urged that there be stronger cultural ties between the 
two countries and introduced what he called a "sister-university" system provid- 
ing for an exchange of students and professors of Mexican universities with simi- 
lar groups from U.S. universities. Racial discrimination was a minor topic of 
discussion. Within the group of U.S. delegates were persons of Indian, Japanese, 
and Mexican origin or ancestry, as well as a Negro. D.S.Saund(Dem., Califor- 
nia), a native of India, led a discussion on the problem of permitting unescorted 
juveniles to cross the border. The delegates agreed that this situation was not 
beneficial for Mexico and that a joint effort would be necessary to ameliorate it. 


After the conference, the delegates flew to Mexico City to pay a courtesy 
visit to President L6pez Mateos. No definite policies were established as a re- 
sult of the conference, but many aspects of the relations between the two countries 
were Clarified, and this possibly would prompt legislative action in both countries. 
The next conference was scheduled for 1962 in Washington. 


Peace Conference. As preparations progressed for the Latin American con- 
ference on "national sovereignty, economic emancipation, and peace,"' which was 
to open in Mexico on March 5, it became clear that it would be a major event in 
comparison to the last such conference, held in Paris in 1949. The main purpose 
of the conference, as stated by one of its organizers, former Mexican President 
Lazaro Cardenas, would be to encourage the collective solidarity of Latin Amer- 
ica behind Cuba. It was expected that around 150 members from various Latin 
American countries and approximately 100 Mexican delegates would attend. Also 
present would be delegates from Red China, Russia, Eastern Europe, and the 
United States. The conference was to serve primarily a psychological purpose. 
The Communists were well aware that any definite planning of an insidious na- 


ture made publicly would tend to weaken their position in hyper-nationalistic Latin 
America. 





The Mexican Government, which had long maintained a policy of official 
indifference to Communism, made no comment on the conference. The three 
major newspapers in Mexico City--Novedades, El Universal, and Excelsior--had 
neither attacked nor condoned the event, despite CArdenas' protests against the 
scant recognition given the conference by the Mexican press. The Communists, 
anticipating the government's customary attitude of indifference, tried to make it 
appear that the government had something to hide. President L6pez Mateos was 
represented as dependent in some way on Cardenas; these tactics aroused the 
sought-after alarm in some newspapers, especially in the United States. 
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Economic Situation Satisfactory. The Banco de México reported that 
Mexico finished the 1960 calendar year with a budget surplus of 177 million pesos 
($14,160,000). National income had amounted to 11,591 million pesos ($927,280,000), 
while expenditures totaled 11,414 million pesos ($913,120,000). The income was 
1,340 million pesos ($107.2 million) more than the estimated total of 10,251 mil- 
lion pesos ($820,080,000) in the 1960 budget, and was 26% higher than in 1959. The 
increase was attributed primarily to higher income tax collections, which were 582 
million pesos ($46,560,000) above those of 1959. 





The Bank also reported that Mexico owed its favorable financial climate in 
great part to the 5% increase in income from tourists and border visitors, who 
spent some $670.4 million in Mexico in 1960. Because of this income, plus $243.3 
million received in foreign credits, Mexico was able to put its balance of payments 
in order without using a large portion of its gold and silver reserves. The Bank 
further stated that Mexico's production of goods and services advanced 5.7%; farm 
output for export rose 22%; petroleum production advanced 6.5%; electric power, 
9%; prices, 5%; imports of consumer goods, 18%; and capital goods and raw 
materials, 20%. 


Nacional Financiera Expanded, New Railway Credit Negotiated. At a special 
session of the general assembly of shareholders of Nacional Financiera, the lead- 
ing government financing agency, it was decided to increase the minimum capital 
of the institution to 300 million pesos ($24 million). Shares of stock for sale were 
set at 650 million pesos ($52 million) and were to be divided into two series. Se- 
ries ''A" could be held only by the federal government and would always represent 
at least 51% of the total stock. Series "B," preferred shares, negotiable and 





easily convertible, were to be sold to the public and would pay an annual dividend 
of 8%. The company would retain reserves of 650 million pesos ($52 million). 


Nacional Financiera acts as a financing and investing corporation; it also 
watches and regulates the Mexican stock market and long-term credits. It pro- 
motes capital investments in various enterprises throughout the country. The 
agency had obtained credits in the past from the World Bank, the Export-Import 
Bank, and private banks in the United States, Japan, and European countries. Of 
the total credits given by Nacional Financiera, 52% had been for infrastructure; 
17.6% for basic industries such as petroleum, coal, iron, and steel; 19% for other 
manufactured goods; and 11.4% for miscellaneous activities. In a report re- 
leased early in February, the Export-Import Bank announced the authorization of 
a new $13.8 million credit to Nacional Financiera. The credit was to be used by 
the government-owned railways Ferrocarriles Nacionales de México. It was to be 
repaid over a ten-year period beginning in 1962. 


The Export-Import Bank had begun assisting the national railroads in 1956, 
when Mexico began a five-year railroad modernization plan. In 1959 a $20 million 
credit had been negotiated for railroad improvement, and in 1960 arrangements 
were made to obtain a similar amount. The latest credit of $13.8 million would 
finance the purchase of U.S. railroad equipment, materials, and services. The 
railways would acquire diesel locomotives, materials and tools for track construc- 
tion and maintenance, and signalling and communications equipment. New rails 
were to be laid from Chihuahua to Jiménez and from Monterrey to Matamoros. Be- 
cause of Mexico's rapidly expanding economy, the modernization of the national 
railroads was seen as a necessity. In the period from 1948 to 1958, freight traf- 
fic in Mexico had increased 50% and passenger traffic 36%. 
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Mineral Exploitation Encouraged. Because of uneasiness following the pas- 
sage of the new mining law by the Senate in December* (HAR, XIII: 863), the gov- 
ernment made it clear that it did not intend to make investments in the national 
mining industry but would provide facilities for Mexican investors to acquire stock 
from foreign companies, some of which had expressed their willingness to sell. 
The administration was seeking to reassure businessmen that private investment 
would be respected and protected; it wanted to halt the outflow of capital in the 
form of dividends paid abroad and to stimulate domestic industry by building metal 
refineries in Mexico. 





According to the mine-development agency Comisi6n de Fomento Minero 
(CFM), foreign capital had been responsible for 90% of the exploitation and refin- 
ing of metals in 1960. There were 14 mining companies operating in Mexico with 
U.S. capital, two with French capital, and two with Spanish capital. Mining had 
always been one of Mexico's principal industries; the production of gold, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc, iron, and minor minerals had amounted to approximately $300 
million annually in recent years. Mexico had been first in the world in the produc- 
tion of silver in 1960, p1oducing 44 million ounces, or 22% of the world volume. 
The world silver price was set at 91.375¢ per troy ounce. The Comisi6n Nacional 
de Energfa Nuclear announced that 7,000 tons of radioactive minerals were extracted 
during 1960. Reserves were set at 312,000 tons, the largest in Latin America, al- 
though only about 5% of the national territory had been explored. In the unexplored 
area, the nuclear energy commission expected to find rich zones of uranium and 
other radioactive minerals. 


Agrarian Advancements, Disputes. The Lépez Mateos administration con- 
tinued its interest in the national agrarian movement. The Centro de Investiga- 
ciones Agrarias (CIA), in collaboration with the Instituto de Investigaciones So- 
ciales of the National University of Mexico, sent questionnaires to the heads of 
the approximately 20,000 communal farms (ejidos) requesting information about 
the size of the farms, the type of land, the methods of planting and harvesting, 
the instruments used, family incomes, and the educational level of the workers. 
The replies would supply information helpful in evaluating the ejido system and in 
making improvements. 





On a trip through the state of Guanajuato, President L6épez Mateos presided 
over the division of the 15,551-hectare (38,41l-acre) ranch belonging to Leén de 
la Pefia. The ranch was divided into 16 ejidos comprising 12,724 hectares (31,428 
acres), which would give land to 728 families. The remaining 2,827 hectares 
(6,983 acres) would remain in the possession of Le6n de la Pefia. 


In Morelos, farmer-adventurer Rubén Jaramillo and approximately 4, 000 
men and women took possession of 40,000 hectares (89,800 acres) of land called 
Llanos de Michapa in an area near the village of Puente de Ixtla. The land be- 
longed to 3,000 communal owners who said that they had been the legitimate own- 
ers since 1922. Jaramillo claimed that, since the land was fertile and was not 
being used, according to the constitution it belonged to those who worked it. The 
Secretary of the Agrarian and Colonization Department, Roberto Barrios, prom- 
ised to have the dispute settled according to law. 





*The new Ley Minera was approved by the Chamber of Deputies early in 
February and published in the Diario Oficial on February 6; it would become 
effective 60 days later. 
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The Attorney General sent representatives to Tuxtla Gutiérrez, Chiapas, to 
investigate claims of fraud in the illegal buying of maize by officials of certain 
branches of the national agricultural bank Banco Agrfcola y Ejidal and of the na- 
tional storage warehouses. Nine officials were jailed, including the manager of 
the state agricultural bank, J. Encarnaci6én Dfaz Cruz. The men were accused of 
buying maize from the farmers at lower prices than those guaranteed and then 
selling it to the government agency Compafifa Exportadora e Import adora Mexi- 
cana (CEIMSA) at the official price of 800 pesos ($64) aton. Because of the 
arrests, farmers were afraid to sell to CEIMSA and were selling secretly to pri- 
vate buyers or just storing the product. As a result, the agricultural banks were 
complaining because the farmers were not paying their credit obligations. Although 
no definite proof was established of the guilt of those arrested, they continued to 
be held in jail. 


Cotton, Coffee. Cotton exports accounted for about $200 million, or 28%, 
of Mexico's dollar income abroad in 1960. During the season ending in January 
1961, Mexico produced about 2 million bales, which amounted to 4.2% of the 
world's cotton production of 46.8 million bales. Mexico, however, had fallen 
from second to fourth place in world production, behind the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and the United Arab Republic. At the 12th annual national cotton 
convention of the Uni6én de Productores de Algod6n, the growers set a new annual 
production goal of 3 million bales. A possible market for the increased produc- 
tion would be Red China. There was criticism at the meeting of the Anderson 
Clayton Company and of 18 other foreign companies accused of exercising oppres- 
sive control over Mexican growers by serving as intermediaries and by control- 
ling the distribution and sale of cotton. The United States was also criticized for 
selling surplus cotton on the world market. Finally, it was suggested that a new 
cotton bank be organized, to be financed and controlled by the growers and the 
government. 





Mexico was second in the world in the production of high-grade coffee in 
1960, exporting 1,383,841 sacks valued at $71,168,940, which represented a 
$15,136,000 gain for the government through export taxes. The current situation 
was considered critical, however, since the anticipated harvest seemed below 
normal, and the international price was low. Mexico would, though, be able to 
meet its 1961 export quota of 1,408,000 sacks. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


New Taxes Opposed. According to the New York Times, Guatemalan po- 
litical parties of all colorations were uniting against government attempts to insti- 
tute new taxes, especially an income tax (HAR, XIV: 23). Guatemala had never 
had an income tax, although the measure had been proposed several times in Con- 
gress by various administrations. Much of the opposition was based on the fact 
that the country was in a recession, caused to a great extent by the decline in the 
world coffee prices. Coffee sales normally supplied about 70% of the country's 
foreign exchange. 








Joint Action against Cuba Requested. Foreign Minister Jesis Unda Murillo 
sent formal notes to all the other Latin American countries, urging united action 
against the threat of Communist infiltration posed by Cuba. In an interview with a 
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Copley News Service correspondent, Unda Murillo declared that Guatemala did 
not seek a meeting of foreign ministers but rather felt that a "prompt and effec- 
tive solution" to the problem could be worked out by a coordinated effort on the 
part of the representatives to the Organization of American States (OAS). He 
added that if the note were well received, Guatemala would ask the OAS to call for 
a general break in relations with Cuba, blockading the island completely, and fol- 
lowing up "with military action, if necessary." 


Increased Coffee Quota; Maize Growers' Association Formed. Guatemala 
was granted a new quota under the International Coffee Agreement of 839,150 sacks 
(60 kilograms each) for the period from October 1960 through March 1961. The 
previous quota had been 735,514 sacks. 





In an attempt to stabilize prices, maize growers recently formed a new or- 
ganization, the Asociaci6én Nacional de Maiceros. It was hoped that the price of 
maize could be maintained between $2.75 and $3.00 per hundredweight. Represent- 
ing the government in the new association were the Minister of Agriculture, Cap- 
tain Manuel Antonio Montenegro, and the newly-appointed president of the Banco 
de Guatemala, Arturo Pérez Galiano. 


New Hydroelectric Plant. President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes officially in- 
augurated a new $1 million power plant located in Quezaltenango. The energy was 
to be used in a nearby textile factory. 





British Capital Refused. Ydfgoras Fuentes retracted his government's 
month-old offer to accept British Honduras as an "associated state" (HAR, XIV: 
22) and returned to Guatemala's historic demand for annexation. He declared 
that Guatemala would accept no further investments of British capital until the 
British relinquished their rights to the territory. The statement came in answer 
to a request that the Breaux Bridge Oil Refining Company be allowed to bring in 
British capital to finance the construction of a completely prefabricated 4,000- 
bbl.-a-day refinery near Puerto Barrios. The new refinery would be the first in 
Central America and would produce all types of petroleum products except lubri- 
cating oil. The estimated cost of the project was $4,750,000. Ydfgoras Fuentes 
asserted that the company would be allowed to continue operations in the country 
only if it accepted U.S. capital investment, which he said was always welcome. 





U.S. Investments Guaranteed. Congress finally approved the investment 
agreement which guaranteed U.S. investors compensation in dollars if their prop- 
erties should be expropriated or if the currency were devaluated. The agreement 
had been signed in August 1960, but its ratification had been under discussion in 
Congress since December. Deputies of the Partido Revolucionario had fought the 
agreement, claiming that it was unconstitutional and that U.S. investments should 
not be singled out for special treatment, since many other foreign investors were 
also interested in Guatemala. 





EL SALVADOR 


Government Not Yet Firmly in Power. Despite claims to the contrary, the 
new directorate established on January 25 after the overthrow of the junta (HAR, 
XIV: 23) was having difficulty in consolidating its position. Symptomatic of its 
failure to win complete support was the demand for the resignation of the civilian 
members of the directorate presented by six leading political parties, including 
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the Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC), the Partido Unionista Centroamericano 
(PUCA), the Partido Social Demécrata (PSD), and the Partido Accié6n Democr4- 
tica (PAD). The exact reason for the demand was not clear, though it was prob- 
ably similar to that presented in a PAD advertisement in La Prensa Gr&fica. 
According to the party statement, the people were not represented in the directo- 
rate membership because the civilian members had been selected by the military 
members, who themselves were elected by a vote of the Armed Forces. The PAD 
asked that new civilian members be jointly elected by the political parties. 





In a refutation of a statement found in the same PAD advertisement, which 
claimed that Article 114 of the constitution demanded that the Armed Forces al- 
ways be apolitical, Defense Minister Armando Mena Molina defended the right of 
the Armed Forces to run the country. According to the Defense Minister, Article 
112, which stated that it was the duty of the Armed Forces to "guarantee constitu- 
tional rights," clearly implied that the Armed Forces were entitled to take any 
measures necessary to carry out their obligation. 


Also disturbing to the new government were two reported resignations from 
the Cabinet. Recently-appointed Public Works Minister Jorge Alfaro Dur4n was 
replaced by Julio Noltenius, who was raised from the post of Under Secretary. 
According to reports Alfaro Dur4n had accepted the position only on a temporary 
basis, and his resignation had been expected. Thus it had no political meaning. 
The new Labor Minister Armando Napole6én Albanez had also reportedly resigned, 
although this was not confirmed by the government. 


Return to Constitutionality Promised. During the directorate's first press 
conference on February 13, Lt. Col. Julio Adalberto Rivera declared that the 
country would return to constitutional rule as soon as possible, although he re- 
fused to set a definite date for elections, saying merely that they would be held as 
soon as a new electoral law was approved. The PDC had demanded in an adcver- 
tisement in La Prensa Gr&fica that the new National Legislative Assembly meet 
no later than August 1. Rivera indicated that a provisional President would be 
elected by the new Assembly to finish the term of former President José Marfa 
Lemus, which runs until September 1962. He also announced that orders had al- 
ready been given to all Army units to cease political persecution immediately. 
When questioned concerning the return of Communist exiles, he said that any de- 
cision in this matter would be left to the provisional government. Another direc- 
torate member, Colonel Anfbal Portillo, emphatically declared that no member of 
the group would be a candidate either for the provisional Presidency or for the 
succeeding regular presidential term. 








One problem solved by the new government was the embarrassing presence 
of members of the deposed junta. Major Rubén Alonso Rosales was assigned as 
military attaché to the Salvadorean Embassy in Mexico (the old post of Defense 
Minister Mena Molina), while Colonel César Yanes Urfas received a similar post 
in Italy. Former Defense Minister Luis Alonso Castillo Navarrete was named 
Ambassador to Argentina. Fabio Castillo, last civilian member of the junta, fled 
first to Washington and then to Mexico, joining the other two civilian members, 
Ricardo Falla CAceres and René Fortfn Magafia, who had gone there after initially 
taking refuge in Guatemala. Former President (1950-56) Oscar Osorio also sought 
asylum in Mexico after being asked to leave by the Guatemalan Government. In an 
interview with a United Press International correspondent in Mexico City, Osorio 
claimed that the new regime, which he labeled as "ridiculously rightist," had been 
repudiated by the people, and he warned that U.S. recognition would be a grave 
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mistake. The directorate denied all the charges in a press release, describing 
them as irresponsible. 


Diplomatic Recognition. U.S. recognition of the new Salvadorean regime 
was announced by President Kennedy at his February 15 press conference. He 
stated that recognition had been based on the directorate's promise to hold free 
elections within a short time and to work for the social and economic progress of 
the country. He pledged U.S. help in furthering these aims in the spirit of the 
Act of Bogoté (HAR, XIII: 653-56). A week later Economy Minister Rolando Duarte 
F. stated that he was consulting with Public Works Minister Noltenius and Agricul- 
ture Minister Francisco Orellana Valdés on the formulation of a plan of aid to be 
submitted to the United States. 





Directorate member Antonio Rodrfguez Porth declared that a decision re- 
garding diplomatic relations with Cuba (which had not yet recognized the new re- 
gime) would be announced at the end of February, as soon as the directorate had 
had time to consult with its recently-returned Ambassador to Cuba Carlos Eguiz4- 
bal and Foreign Minister RaGl Gamero. 


In an interview with a reporter from La Prensa Grafica, Guatemalan Pres- 
ident Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes explained that his government had extended imme- 
diate recognition to the directorate in order not to jeopardize the progress reached 
in Central American integration. He denied any participation in the coup, a charge 
raised by many Guatemalan newspapers. Ydfgoras Fuentes later met with directo- 
rate members Portillo, José Francisco Valiente, and Rodrfguez Porth at a religious 
festival to which he had been invited in the Salvadorean border town of Ahuachap4n. 





According to official statements, the topics of discussion were regional integration 
and the problems of the coffee market. A few days after the meeting the directorate 


ratified the recent agreements concerning Central American integration (HAR, XIII: 
935). 


Among the countries which extended diplomatic recognition in February were 
Austria, Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Denmark, France, West Germany, 
Great Britain, Honduras, Israel, Italy, Japan, Nationalist China, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. 


Agricultural Program Announced. In an interview with NBC-TV special re- 
porter Edward W. Scott, Valiente declared that the directorate would undertake 
only short-term measures to aid the rural population, leaving extensive agrarian 
reforms to the provisional and later governments. Later, in an interview with 
José Alfredo Palmieri of the Guatemalan newspaper Flash de Hoy, Portillo said 
that a plan was under study for the draining of Lake Zapotit4n to reclaim an esti- 
mated 12,350 acres of land for parcelization. Also mentioned were plans for a 
network of feeder roads on the coast; reforestation, which was urgently needed in 
the rapidly eroding hills of the northern hinterland; improvement of livestock; the 
promotion of primary education to combat illiteracy; and the construction of low- 
cost housing in cooperation with private enterprise. 





Coffee Developments. The Central Reserve Bank of El Salvador extended a 
10-million-colén ($4 million) credit to the Compafifa Salvadorefia del Café to help 
cover the purchase of 19 million colones ($7.6 million) worth of surplus coffee 
held by exporters. Besides relieving exporters of their unwieldy holdings, this 
measure also benefited coffee growers, who were assured of finding a ready mar- 
ket and stable prices for coming coffee harvests. In this way the purchase had the 
effect of maintaining both the external and internal coffee markets. 
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Opposition continued against the deposed junta's nullification in December 
1960 of the special tax exemption formerly extended to coffee dealers and export- 
ers (HAR, XIII: 870). A committee representing the coffee dealers and exporters 
claimed that the new tax, together with other taxes, took from 25% to 30% of their 
gross profits. The 8,000-member Asociaci6én Cafetalera, representing the coffee 
growers, also petitioned the directorate to have the tax removed, stating that it 
feared that the exporters would pass it on to the growers in the form of lower 
prices. 


HONDURAS 


Peasants Warned against Communism. The Agrupacién Anticomunista de 
Campesinos Hondurefios warned Honduran peasants against believing Communist 
promises. The anti-Communist association declared that international Commu- 
nism would try to enslave Hondurans by means of terrorism and violence. It ex- 
pressed sympathy with the Cuban counterrevolutionary Frente Revolucionario 
DemocrAtico and requested that the Organization of American States (OAS) apply 
such sanctions to Cuba as would hlep to eliminate the threat of Communism from 
the continent. 





Crisis in Relations with Nicaragua. Border negotiations between Nicaragua 
and Honduras came to a standstill following the demand by the Honduran Govern- 
ment on February 8 that Nicaragua immediately withdraw all civil and military 
authorities from the disputed territory (HAR, XIII: 870; XIV, 25). Nicaragua 
contended that the withdrawal of the authorities would expose Nicaraguans in the 





border area to bandits and to a possible loss of property. In view of the Honduran 
note, Nicaragua appealed to the Inter-American Peace Commission of the OAS to 
intervene. Honduras tentatively agreed to accept the good offices of the commis- 
sion but still demanded the immediate withdrawal of Nicaraguan authorities and 
reserved the right to appeal to other organizations of the OAS or to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. Meanwhile, the transfer of Nicaraguan families 
from the disputed area to Nicaraguan territory continued. 


Budget Deficit; Domestic Trade Down. Government efforts to stabilize 
fiscal and monetary operations continued to falter in the fourth quarter of 1960. 
Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that the year-end net operating deficit, for- 
eign and domestic, was estimated at over 13 million lempiras ($6.5 million). Net 
exchange reserves continued below the 1959 level, although the gap declined. Do- 
mestic trading remained slow, but merchants increased their imports from the 
United States in anticipation of the termination of the bilateral trade agreement 
between the two countries (HAR, XIV: 26). Asa result of the decline in sales, 
higher operating costs, and reduced profits, increasing numbers of commercial 
establishments were dissolved or financially reorganized. The number of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings also rose, involving mainly smaller firms. 








NICARAGUA 


Revolutionary Activities. National Guard contingents stationed on the Hon- 
duran border skirmished with a group of some 30 Nicaraguan revolutionaries, who 
were directed by former National Guard lieutenant Julio Alonso Leclair. The group 
had entered the Totecacinte area from Honduras, presumably to commit acts of 
banditry. Another well-armed party appeared at San Francisco Cuajiniquilapa and 
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attacked several ranches before being forced to flee by the National Guard. A few 
days later the government announced that Alonso Leclair, who had been drummed 
out of the National Guard for conspiring against the government, had been killed 
near Totecacinte along with six of his men. A presidential press office bulletin 
announced that the elimination of the group was due in part to the voluntary cooper- 
ation offered the National Guard by residents of the region. 


Liberal Plebiscite Scheduled. President Luis Somoza Debayle declared 
that a Liberal plebiscite would be held in August or September and that in the 
meantime the Liberal parties of Nicaragua must unite. He added that he would 
not send an electoral reform law to Congress until there was harmony in the 
country. 





Press Censorship. Ricardo Castro Beeche, president of the Inter-American 
Press Association (IAPA), requested that press censorship be lifted in Nicaragua. 
He pointed out that internal peace had been restored following the November rebel- 
lion (HAR, XIII: 780, 872; XIV, 27) and said that "discriminatory" censorship was 
harming the opposition papers. An instance of such censorship had occurred on 
December 13 when the opposition Conservative newspaper La Prensa,* an IAPA 
member, had been kept from publishing three stories, one of them the summary 
of a speech by President Kennedy outlining his policy toward Latin America. The 
Associated Press correspondent in Managua had also been denied the right to file 
a story reporting an Export-Import Bank credit toward the purchase of new equip- 
ment for La Prensa (HAR, XIII: 872). 





President Somoza Debayle replied that freedom of the press and other con- 
stitutional guarantees would continue to be suspended "in order to preserve public 
order and social peace." However, the scandal caused by Castro Beeche's charges 
and apprehension over the upcoming meeting in Acapulco, Mexico, of the IAPA 
governing board and the organization's Freedom of the Press Committee, headed 
by Jules Dubois, caused Somoza Debayle to announce that the state of siege would 
end "soon," since the country had returned to normality. 


New U.S. Ambassador; Kennedy "Invitation" Clarified. President Kennedy 
announced the appointment of Aaron Brown as Ambassador to Nicaragua. Brown, 
a career diplomat, had formerly served in Mexico, Ireland, Colombia, Thailand, 
and Portugal. It was rumored that the former U.S. Ambassador to Nicaragua, 
Thomas E. Whelan, would remain in Nicaragua and devote himself to farming. 





It was reported in January that Anastasio ("Tachito") Somoza Debayle, 
National Guard commander, had received a personal invitation from Senator 
Kennedy to attend his inauguration as President of the United States (HAR, XIV: 
27). On arriving in Washington, however, ''Tachito" deemed it necessary to call 
his family's newspaper Novedades and explain that his "invitation" had not come 
directly from President Kennedy but from "friends" of the Kennedy family in Bos- 
ton. 


FEDECAME. Nicaraguan coffee growers were considering withdrawing 
from the Federaci6én de Cafetaleros de México y Centroamérica (FEDECAME). 
Most members of the Sociedad de Cafecultores de Nicaragua reportedly felt that 
FEDECAME did not benefit Nicaraguan interests. 








*See Marvin Alisky, "La Prensa Leads the Fight against Nicaraguan Dic- 
tatorship,'"' The Quill, March, 1961. 
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COSTA RICA 


Election Preliminaries. Although Costa Rica's traditionally peaceful pres- 
idential elections would not take place until February 1962, political fervor and 
party activity were already beginning to increase. Within the Partido Liberacié6n 
Nacional, the prolonged absence of party chief José Figueres in Europe had precip- 
itated ostensibly well-grounded fears that the party might break into two factions 
if its leader did not return in sufficient time before the approaching party conven- 
tion to reconcile the two groups (HAR, XIV: 28). One faction favored the candidacy 
of moderate Francisco Orlich, and the other supported Daniel Oduber, who was 
regarded as a leftist. With precise timing, however, Figueres arrived and avoided 
an irreparable split. The outcome of the convention showed 921 votes for Orlich 
to Oduber's 637. Party leader Figueres had been one of Orlich's most ardent sup- 
porters. 





The Partido Uni6n Nacional appeared to gather momentum after the nomina- 
tion of former President Otilio Ulate. In his newspaper Diario de Costa Rica, 
Ulate stated his long-range objectives. He asserted that Costa Rica should do 
everything within its power to support the counterrevolutionary movement under 
way in Cuba and to encourage other nations to do the same. This would be part of 
a larger, all-embodying program aimed at battling the upsurge of Communism 
within the Hemisphere. He also outlined a program designed to attract foreign 
capital, which he considered vital to the maintenance and growth of the Costa Rican 
economy. 








A cloud of uncertainty temporarily shrouded the Partido Republicano, as its 
most likely presidential candidate, Rafael Angel Calder6n Guardia, staunchly re- 
fused to return to Costa Rica from a visit to Mexico. Calderén Guardia's absence 
was interpreted as implying lack of interest in his candidacy. Should he refuse to 
run, Manuel Escalante seemed to be a probable nominee. 


Anti-Fidelismo. Undercurrents of anti-Fidelismo developed as it became 
evident that Communist elements had entrenched themselves in the Cuban Govern- 
ment. There were demands that Costa Rica break off diplomatic relations: with 
the Castro regime. 





U.S. Ambassador Telles Lauded. President Kennedy's appointment of the 
Spanish-speaking mayor of El Paso, Texas, Raymond Laurence Telles, as Am- 
bassador to Costa Rica was well received. Government officials and the public 
praised Telles' "sympathetic" understanding of the Latin peoples and welcomed 
him as an “invigorating force in the crusade against Communism." (Telles was 
the first mayor of El] Paso of Mexican ancestry.) 





International Loans. The World Bank granted a loan of $8.8 million for the 
expansion of electrical generating and transmission facilities. The loan was to 
finance the construction of a 30,000 kw. hydroelectric plant on the Rfo Macho, as 
well as the installation of 9,000 kw. of diesel generating capacity at Colima and 
Lim6n. The facilities would provide a 40% increase in power-generating capacity 
in the country's central zone. There were long-range plans to provide for the 
installation of additional units to bring the total electrical capacity of the country 
to 90,000 kw. 





A $1.5 million loan agreement was negotiated between the Banco Anglo- 
Costarricense and the Bank of America. The agreement was to give the Costa 
Rican bank greater flexibility in its credit policy. 
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PANAMA 


Homemade Bomb Repercussions. Press accounts to the contrary, a wave 
of terrorism in Panama City in late January took on considerable significance 
when the implication of several prominent government officials was revealed. 
Following a rash of homemade-bomb explosions directed against anti-Castro pol- 
iticians and radio commentators (HAR, XIV: 31), several youths had been picked 
up by the National Guard and later identified as participants in the 1959 uprising 
in Cerro Tute led by Roberto Arias (HAR, XII: 204). It was alleged that Cuban 
agitators were responsible for the bombings, despite the fact that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment had only recently responded to Panamanian demands by recalling its Am- 
bassador to Panama, José A. Cabrera Villa. A few days later, however, minutes 
after more bombs had been thrown on the lawn of the U.S. Embassy, police inter- 
cepted a car containing three men, eight homemade bombs, and several pro-Cuban 
posters. Investigation revealed that the car carried two official license plates, 
which were traced to Assembly Deputy Carlos A. de la Ossa and Under Secretary 
of Finance Rigoberto Paredes. The driver of the car, Luis Delgado, claimed that 
de la Ossa had personally given him one of the plates. De la Ossa denied this, but 
Paredes admitted that he had loaned Delgado an official plate because the latter, a 
personal friend, lacked funds to buy his own. Significantly, both Paredes and de 
la Ossa were members of the Tercer Partido Nacionalista, headed by Finance 
Minister Gilberto Arias. It had been due primarily to Gilberto's efforts that his 
brother Roberto was allowed to return in October 1960 from a year's voluntary 
exile (HAR, XIII: 691). Roberto had resumed for a short while his "social revo- 
lution" agitation and was then reassigned to his post as Ambassador to Great 
Britain. 





There were indications that the incidents would not be allowed to cause the 
Arias family further political embarrassment. Paredes resigned his post as Un- 
der Secretary of Finance. No persons of consequence were detained by the secret 
police despite the statement by Interior and Justice Minister Marcos A. Robles 
that the "investigation would attempt to reach those acting as brains for such move- 
ments."" Most of the terrorist suspects, including one of the men in the car driven 
by Delgado, were released by the police because of "insufficient evidence." By 
early February, not only had terrorism ceased, but newspaper accounts of the in- 
vestigation as well. 


"Panama: Danger Zone," an Untimely Exposé. New York newspapers ap- 
peared favorably impressed with the National Broadcasting Company's hour-long 
television program "Panama: Danger Zone." Narrated by news commentator 
Chet Huntley, it aimed primarily at exposing the bases for anti-U.S. sentiment in 
Panama. Panamanian newspapers were not as enthusiastic, for statements in the 
program by two opposition politicians, Roberto Arias and pro-Castro Assembly 
Deputy Thelma King, tended to run counter to the current pro-U.S. official policy 
in Panama. Arias stated that Panama still needed a revolution, and Deputy King 
attacked U.S. support of corrupt Latin American oligarchies. The day after the 
presentation, the Gibson Corporation, which planned a convention of 7,000 dele- 
gates in Panama in September, wired the Panamanian Government that the situa- 
tion depicted in the documentary would probably discourage many of the delegates 
from attending. Presidential press secretary Fabifn Velarde was dispatched im- 
mediately to New York to reassure potential visitors and investors. On arriving 
he said that the situation in Panama had changed considerably since the show was 
filmed and that he would ask NBC to arrange a program during which "prominent" 
Panamanians could describe the true situation. 
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It would be difficult, however, to include more prominent Panamanians than 
Huntley had managed to do. Although he was not able to indicate fully the impor- 
tance of all the persons interviewed, he could scarcely have gathered together a 
more representative group. The oligarchy was there in force, reiterating its plea 
for continued U.S. subsidization. Aquilino Boyd was interviewed in connection 
with the 1959 riots in the Canal Zone (HAR, XII: 597). Discretion did not permit 
Huntley to point out that as a result of the riots, Boyd's meat-packing industry 
monopoly had acquired a contract to supply meat to Zone commissaries. Boyd's 
family also controlled the cement industry in Panama, which supplied consider- 
able amounts of the building materials for Canal Zone projects. Ex-President 
Harmodio Arias was interviewed. He currently held no official position, although 
his sons, Harmodio, Jr., Gilberto, and Roberto, all had prominent posts in the 
government. Harmodio was generally considered the most powerful behind-the- 
scenes politician in Panama, and he had a near monopoly on the press. President 
Roberto F. Chiari, in control of the sugar industry in Panama, was also interviewed. 
Although he resented being included in the oligarchy, his father had been one of the 
first Presidents of the Republic, and the family had been involved in politics ever 
since. Even U.S. Representative Daniel Flood (Dem., Pennsylvania) was inter- 
viewed. His frequent diatribes supporting U.S. treaty rights in Panama had once 
caused the National Assembly to vote him Panama's public enemy number one. 


Anti-U.S. demonstrations promoted by Panamanian politicians in support of 
their vested interests have seldom exceeded their original intent. Only once, in 
1959, was Aquilino Boyd unable to halt the riots once he had attained his concessions. 
U.S. criticism of the U.S. policies in Panama, however, elicited an altogether dif- 
ferent response from the dollar-hungry oligarchy. The reaction in Panama to the 
TV program indicated that more emphasis would be placed on Panamanian stability 
in order to elicit U.S. concessions than on smokescreen demands for U.S. recog- 
nition of Panamanian sovereignty in the Canal Zone. 


Farland Retained as U.S. Ambassador. JosephS. Farland was one of 19 
diplomats permitted by the Kennedy administration to remain in their posts as 
ambassadors. Appointed Ambassador to Panama by President Eisenhower in 
August 1960, Farland had submitted the customary resignation after the change of 
administration. His commendable efforts, however, in avoiding a repetition of the 
November 1959 riots in the Canal Zone prompted both Panamanian civic organiza- 
tions and U.S. citizens residing in the Canal Zone to petition President Kennedy for 
his reappointment. 





Farland's first official duty as Ambassador to Panama had been to postpone 
the closing of the U.S. consulate in Col6n. Businessmen in that city had expressed 
the fear that if U.S. consular services were removed, similar action would be taken 
by other countries maintaining consulates on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus. After 
announcing the reappointment of Farland, the U.S. Embassy in Panama City said 
that the State Department had "re-evaluated its decision" and that it would "assign 
an officer in Col6n on a permanent basis to conduct consular affairs." 


Coffee and Potatoes. Because of heavy rains in 1960, the year's coffee crop 
was poor. The unseasonable weather, however, did not affect Panama's highly 
subsidized potato growers. It was estimated that the 1961 crop in Chiriquf Prov- 
ince would be sufficient to meet all domestic demands as well as the requirements 
of the Canal Zone. However, potatoes grown in Panama are of poor quality. They 
can compete with imported potatoes only as long as a 100% tariff is maintained. 
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Panama Line Fracas. President Kennedy suspended until April 1 a presi- 
dential order curtailing the activities of the U.S. government-owned Panama Line. 
An Eisenhower order issued in December would have restricted the line to carry- 
ing only government freight and passengers on official business after February 10 
(HAR, XIII: 875). During the January transition period, six members of the House 
of Representatives had requested both Eisenhower and Kennedy to suspend the or- 
der pending the results of an investigation already in progress. During the House 
hearings, executive vice-president of the International Longshoremen's Union 
Patrick J. Connolly said that 300 to 400 Panama Line dock workers in the New 
York area alone would lose their jobs if the line were forced to suspend commer- 
cial operations. Canal Zone Governor William A. Carter claimed that the line 
was vital to the Panama Canal and that its commercial activities made it easier 
to run. Panamanian entrepreneurs belatedly awoke to the fact that their shrimp 
industry might be seriously crippled by their inability to make shipments on the 
Panama Line. Representative Leonor K. Sullivan (Dem., Missouri) defended 
their interests, as well as those of mahogany and independent banana exporters in 
Panama. She said that "the order was aimed at preserving the principle of pri- 
vate enterprise, but actually would only serve to increase a fat subsidy already 
going to the Grace Line, which has been trying to put the Panama Line out of 
business for years."" In the New York Journal-American, E. F. Tompkins re- 
butted her by quoting the Congressional Quarterly: "For many years the Panama 
Line has been the source of free and reduced-rate cruises by members of Congress 
and their families. . . Some have taken advantage of the Line's facilities for pleas- 
ure junkets, paid for out of public funds." Caught in the crossfire of these conflict- 
ing interests, President Kennedy ordered the government agencies concerned to 
recommend to him by March 15 what action should be taken. 











THE CARIBBEAN 
CUBA 


Government Reorganization. On February 24 the Cuban Council of Ministers 
reshuffled various administrative departments in order to provide for more effi- 
cient control of the nation's economy. Three new ministries were created: Indus- 
try, Internal Trade, and Foreign Trade. The National Bank began a reorganization 
program, and new legislation was established for the Ministry of Finance. 





Major Ernesto ("Che") Guevara was named Minister of Industry. Long con- 
sidered the czar of the Cuban economy, Guevara was to be responsible for all the 
state-owned industry and for a new four-year industrialization plan slated to begin 
in 1962. Guevara's Ministry was divided into four departments, each to be run by 
an undersecretary. They were: the Department of Basic Industry, which would 
include heavy industries such as steel, chemicals, petroleum, construction, ma- 
terials, mining, and sugar refining; the Department of Light Industry, including 
tobacco, paper, alcoholic and nonalcoholic beverages, and matches; the Depart- 
ment of Planning and Promotion; and the Department of Industrial Organization. 


The Ministry of Industry took over control of the Instituto Cubano de Petré- 
leo, the Instituto Cubano de Minas, the sugar milling agency Departamento de 
Administraci6én General de Ingenios, and all other industrial departments previ- 
ously run by the Instituto Nacional de la Reforma Agraria (INRA). INRA was to 
retain control of state lands, agricultural cooperatives, and state farms or gran- 
jas. The almost defunct Ministry of Agriculture was absorbed by INRA. The 
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once-powerful private sugar cane growers' organization Asociaci6én Nacional de 
Colonos (HAR, XIII: 879) was dissolved, and Cuba's small farmers were incorpo- 
rated into a new organization under the direct control of INRA, the Asociacién 
Nacional de Pequefios Agricultores. 


M4ximo Berman, who had been director of the trade department of INRA, 
was appointed to head the Ministry of Internal Trade. This new ministry ab- 
sorbed the Ministry of Commerce. Former Commerce Minister Radl Cepero 
Bonilla was appointed head of the National Bank with the rank of Minister. The 
Internal Trade Ministry would control prices and the management of all national- 
ized commercial firms; it was to distribute all imported or locally-produced 
products to government-owned enterprises (like the people's stores or tiendas, 
formerly under INRA) and also to all small commercial concerns still owned by 
individuals. Government spokesmen estimated in February that at least 80% of 
the nation's industry and commerce had been nationalized. 


The National Bank under Cepero Bonilla was being reorganized to function 
as a bank of issue and to control internal and international banking operations. 
Since all banks in Cuba were nationalized, transactions could be made only through 
the National Bank. Earlier in February, Guevara had ordered that all foreign cur- 
rency being held in safety deposit boxes be exchanged for pesos. All box owners 
were ordered to appear before April 2 to open their boxes and exchange their cur- 
rency and securities. The ownership of safety deposit boxes would be illegal after 
April 2. 


The new Minister of Foreign Trade, Alberto Mora Becerra, was to control 


all imports and exports. Mora Becerra had formerly been head of the Banco para 
el Comercio Exterior de Cuba (BANCEC), which was dissolved by the Council of 
Ministers. The Minister of Foreign Trade was given authority to make commer- 

cial agreements and to control all foreign exchange operations formerly under the 
direction of the Cuban National Bank. Customs officials were to act as agents of 

the new Ministry. 


The reorganization of Cuba's judiciary system also continued (HAR, XIII: 
881). President Osvaldo Dortic6s Torrado signed decrees dismissing one magis- 
trate of the Supreme Court, 32 judges of the Provincial Appeals Courts, and 86 
judges of lower courts throughout the island. Observers speculated that the courts 
would be replaced with what is known in Cuba as Tribunales Populares or people's 
courts. 


A new National Institute of Sports, Physical Education, and Recreation was 
created to "coordinate the physical and moral" training of Cuban youth. The direc- 
tor of this institute was the popular young Mayor of Havana, José Llanusa. 


All of these new institutes and organizations were to be under the administra- 
tion of the planning council Junta Central de Planificaci6n (Juceplan), which was 
also reorganized. Premier Fidel Castro retained his position as president of the 
junta, and his brother Radl was named vice-president, although he also retained 
his position as Minister of the Armed Forces. Most of the technicians and econo- 
mists who had been members of the former junta became part of the new Ministry 
of Industry. The old junta, presided over by Premier Castro but like the new one 
actually directed by Guevara, had been under the nominal supervision of Economy 
Minister Regino Boti. The office of Minister of Economy was evidently to be elim- 
inated now or possibly would remain merely a nominal, vestigial office. 
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The new program for the reorganization of the nation's administration and 
the proposed four-year industrialization plan itself had come out of the old Junta 
Central de Planificaci6n. According to an article by ex-Juceplan official Agustin 
del Real in the anti-Castro magazine Bohemia Libre, the original junta had been 
set up in early 1960 and had made use of the planning talents of a group of Soviet 
bloc technicians as well as the knowledge of nine Latin American economists who 
had worked in Cuba under Rafil Prebisch on the U.N. Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA). They had quit Prebisch, however, in November 1960 
after his group was ordered to leave Cuba. Two U.S. economists, Leo Huberman 
and Paul M. Sweezy, reportedly served as advisers to the junta during its early 
formative stage. According to del Real, Professor Charles Bettelheim, an econ- 
omist from the Sorbonne in Paris, played a major role in outlining the program of 
the four-year industrialization plan during a visit to Havana in late 1960. 





The New York Times considered the entire administrative reorganization 
a logical development and wondered why it had not happened sooner. State Depart- 
ment spokesman Lincoln White made no direct reference to the reorganization in 
a statement on February 24 but disclosed that the United States felt there could be 
no settlement of differences until the Cuban Government permitted its people 'free- 
dom of political choice." The State Department announcement came shortly after 
Premier Castro replied that he would be amenable to an Argentine proposal that 
President Frondizi attempt to mediate between Cuba and the United States (see 
ARGENTINA and INTERNATIONAL). 





Economic Transformation. The state-dominated Cuban economy was obvi- 
ously similar to that of the countries of the Soviet bloc. Taking note of this, sev- 
eral Cuban newspaper editors and radio commentators cautioned the government 
to try to avoid some of the pitfalls inherent in a planned system. A commentator 
on Havana's Radio Uni6én warned, "Certain Cabinet ministers, no matter how rev- 
olutionary they may be, run the risk of becoming aloof from the people if they re- 
main shut in their offices, even if they are drafting the best plans in the world. 
Often what seems logical and easy to implement on paper becomes absurd when 
translated into action. It is necessary for our ministers to remain in contact with 
the people so that they can know the people's immediate aspirations and can note 
the difficulties which may be encountered in the execution of the governmental plans. 
The enthusiasm of the workers will be great if they are helped by the leadership. 
All the people must participate. A group of men can merely impose a dictatorship 
or, at best, enact reforms, [but] it can never make a revolution." A few days 
later, national hero-surgeon- guerrilla warfare-expert-economist-planner Ernesto 
Guevara, clearly the object of this warning, announced that all officials of the Cu- 
ban Government would engage in manual labor "shoulder-to-shoulder with the work- 
ers" at least one day a week. To dramatize this announcement Guevara and new 
Foreign Trade Minister Mora Becerra spent a day carrying bricks and pouring 
cement at the construction site of the new José Martf home for the crippled in Ha- 
vana. Premier Castro, Army boss Juan Almeida, and other officials were photo- 
graphed working in the sugar cane fields of the Jess Menéndez cooperative. 





Early in February, Guevara told a meeting of government technicians that 
he was proud of their past efforts and asked for a continued dedication to national 
goals. He referred vaguely in his speech to "workers' councils" which would ap- 
prove government plans and directives; however, it was probable that the councils 
would be made up of members of the ultra-loyal leadership of the various workers' 
unions (see HAR, XIII: 879). Guevara told his audience: ''The workers must now 
realize the need to develop production and the necessity of giving up immediate re- 
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quirements in favor of greater, long-term gains. . . This cannot be a broad plan 
without the. . . participation of the masses in all planning of the nation's economy. 
But times are difficult, and imperialism still continues [its] threats. . . The Revo- 
lution will not allow, for any reason, the enemies of the nation to encourage coun- 
terrevolutionaries within the next ten years." Following a procedure used in 
other "Socialist" countries, Castro ordered that workers who distinguished them- 
selves by their "spirit of cooperation and interest in increasing production" be 
rewarded. 


The Revolution's major problem regarding further industrialization, how- 
ever, would probably not be lethargy in the ranks of the workers, at least not in 
the near future while revolutionary euphoria still continued strong. The problem 
would be the simple geographic fact that Cuba was not cut out to be an industrial 
country. A delegation of Soviet technicians arrived in February to begin building 
plants to turn out spare parts for sugar mills and oil refineries. Although other 
technicians were drilling day and night in a frantic search for oil, there apparently 
was none to be found. With almost no hydroelectric power potential, Cuba had to 
rely entirely on Soviet oil shipments to keep its turbines humming. Czechoslovak- 
ian experts advised Guevara that attempts to operate the big Moa Bay Mining Com- 
pany installations were hopeless because the U.S.-designed plant produced ore of 
a special type that could be refined only by the Freeport Sulphur refinery in the 
United States. The New York Times reported that the plant would be dismantled 
and its machinery utilized in other industrial operations. Guevara announced in 
late January that the much-publicized plan to construct a steel mill needed re- 
consideration, and, obviously cognizant of his problem, he remarked that Cuba 
would industrialize only as much as was considered wise. Nevertheless, he said 





that within ten years Cuba would have what he termed an “agro-industrial" econ- 
omy. 


Winning Young Minds. "In this year of education, a fierce ideological strug- 
gle is going on between the interests of the oligarchy, dominant in some Catholic 
schools, and the interests of the Revolution. . . The private school system is 
crumbling. . . let it be understood! We will crush those who want to crush us." 
With these words Cuban Education Minister Armando Hart Davalos outlined the 
regime's stand regarding the anti-Castro elements in Cuba's Catholic and other 
private educational institutions. On the evening of February 4, a small aircraft 
dumped leaflets over Havana calling for a general student strike to begin on Feb- 
ruary 6 and to last until "the fall of the Castro dictatorship." It warned, "All 
students that continue to attend classes will be considered traitors to la Patria." 
The leaflets were drawn up by the Directorio Revolucionario Estudiantil, an anti- 
Castro student organization with headquarters in Miami. The following day, Hart 
ordered all private secondary and elementary schools to close for a week. The 
Miami newspaper Diario las Américas reported that the strike got almost no 
support from public school students, nearly all of whom were well organized in 
various pro-Revolution clubs and associations. The largest group, the Asociacién 
de J6venes Rebeldes, called a rally of Havana high school students on February 8 
to denounce the strike. Armed Forces Minister Rail Castro spoke at the rally and 
accused the clergy of trying to poison the minds of the children by training them to 
fight against the Revolution, "which is itself fighting for those very children."" He 
told his audience that when he was a student at the Colegio de Belén, the Jesuit 
high school in Havana, he had finally become sickened by the "continuous lies" he 
had been told since the age of four. According to the counterrevolutionary press 
in Miami, there were five Catholic schools closed in Havana and several in Cama- 
guey and Santa Clara. The Havana schools closed were the Academia Lourdes, the 
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Colegio Guadalupe, the school of the Ursuline Sisters, the Marist Brothers' acad- 
emy at La Vfbora, and the La Salle del Vedado school. 


According to Revoluci6n, students at the Colegio de Belén school for techni- 
cal education took control of the school because of constant “insults to the govern- 
ment, to revolutionary goals, and to the students themselves" by the faculty. The 
government then sent an interventor, Diosdado Pérez Franco of the Department of 
Public Works, to run the school. The Papal Legate in Havana, Monsignor Luis 
Centoz, formally protested the intervention. He told reporters that he felt he could 
not remain silent in the face of government "threats to take over the Catholic school 
system."' Speaking for the Vatican, he said that he was deeply concerned by the 
continuous and violent attacks by government spokesmen against the Church and 
its hierarchy. 


Catholic school administrators became increasingly apprehensive, and the 
Vicar General of the Marist teaching order arrived in Cuba, reportedly to attempt 
to protect the 16 Marist schools in case of a government decision to seize them. 
Fearing that the student strike might serve as an excuse for seizure if it continued 
after the week-long enforced closure of private schools, the priests reportedly ap- 
pealed to the students to return to their classes, which in part accounted for the 
failure of the strike. However, it was apparent that the Castro regime did not in- 
tend immediately to intervene or close the majority of the more than 100 private 
schools in Cuba but obviously hoped to force them to close eventually through slow 
economic attrition. One method would be to impose heavy taxes on the schools; 
another would be to recruit volunteer teachers among the students in private schools, 
thus reducing the schools' tuition income. A third rumored plan was an overall cut 
in the tuition rates that private schools were allowed to charge. Catholic schools 
were not the only private schools in Cuba; there were also Methodist, Episcopalian, 
Baptist, and Evangelical schools and seminaries. The propaganda war was inten- 
sive. Private school students circulated a small leaflet with a picture of a hand- 
some Cuban child. Beneath the picture were the words: "Do you want your child 
to be a Christian or an atheist?" The electrical workers' union then put out a 
leaflet with the same child's picture and the legend, "Do you want your child to be 
a Patriot or a Traitor?" 


Counterrevolution: More of the Same. Terrorist bombings picked up in Ha- 
vana during February after a lull in January (HAR, XIV: 35). Throughout the 
month bombs, frequently dropped from cars, went off in the streets during the 
night. Members of one terrorist gang were captured after attempting to dynamite 
the home of Lazaro Pefia, a high official of the Partido Socialista Popular (PSP), 
the euphemism by which the Communist Party is known. Pefia had been head of 
the labor group Confederacién de Trabajadores de Cuba (CTC) under ex-dictator 
Fulgencio Batista during World War II. Another bomb was tossed into the window 
of a house and killed two young boys, aged 16 and 17, both members of the militia. 
An abortive attempt on the life of Ernesto Guevara on February 28 resulted in the 
death of an Army officer and two terrorists. 





Guerrilla warfare in the Sierra Escambray continued throughout the month. 
Evidently hoping to confuse the Cuban Government, counterrevolutionary spokes- 
men issued obviously exaggerated and conflicting reports about the fighting, while 
the Cuban press maintained a virtual news blackout. Despite these difficulties in 
gathering reliable information, it seemed apparent that the Castro forces were 
slowly winning, although at a heavy cost in men. In January, Major Derminio 
Escalona completed the evacuation of peasants from the Escambray and effectively 
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encircled the area, cutting the rebels off from outside help. Two separate para- 
chute air-drops from Miami-based planes were captured by the militia. On Feb- 
ruary 4 it was reported that some 40 rebels were killed trying to recapture one of 
these air-drops. According to Revoluci6n, the airplane, a DC-4, dropped 86 
crates of arms, ammunition, and food. The food consisted chiefly of rice, beans, 
and lard. 


Although government spokesmen denied it, there were apparently two siza- 
ble skirmishes on the slopes of the mountains near Trinidad. Cubans in Miami 
claimed that "at least’ 25 militia members were killed every day by the rebels. 
The two battles near Trinidad evidently took place because of desperate attempts 
by hungry guerrillas to break the militia encirclement. On February 18, Castro 
reportedly went to the Escambray to "dar 4nimo a los muchachos" ("boost the 
boys' morale"). It seemed obvious that the government plan was to continue the 
encirclement and capture or kill the guerrillas when they ventured out after sup- 
plies, rather than to attempt the costly job of going in after the small, mobile 
units. On February 25 the Cuban press hroke the news blackout with the dramatic 
announcement that a large force of rebels had been surrounded and captured while 
attempting to break out. Revoluci6én reported that some 900 guerrillas were cap- 
tured after a severe battle in which 300 rebels and 150 militiamen lost their lives. 
Among those captured was Osvaldo Ramfrez, one of the leaders in the Escambray. 
Although it was difficult to confirm this report, it was evident that the Castro 
forces had succeeded in their drive to neutralize the Escambray guerrillas. 


Meanwhile, in mid-February two bands of rebels landed in Oriente Province 
in an effort to relieve the tremendous pressure of the militia circle in the Escam- 
bray. According to Miami headquarters, one group was under the leadership of 
ex-Castro lieutenant Alfonso Guevara Fornier and ex-Batista sergeant Rubio Flei- 
tas y Gonz4lez. This band reportedly took up a position on the slopes of Purial 
Mountain near Guantanamo. According to the Miami press, another group, num- 
bering about 80 men and under the leadership of ex-Castro major Nifio Dfaz, was 
heading for the Sierra Cristal. Radl Castro was directing military operations 
against this group by the end of the month. Revoluci6n announced that 73 rebels 
surrendered near Guant4namo late in February, but there was no indication that 
it was the Guevara-Fleitas group. 


Refugee Aid. On February 4, President Kennedy announced that he planned 
to spend $4 million in aid for Cuban refugees in the United States during the first 
six months of 1961. The Kennedy program would provide funds for resettlement 
and for basic maintenance. He ordered the new director of the Cuban Relief Pro- 
gram, Dillon S. Myer, to initiate measures to increase training and educational 
opportunities for the refugees. Scholarships were to be provided for college-age 
Cubans who wanted to attend school. 





HAITI 


Bishop Ousted from Diocese. Bishop Paul Jean Marie Robert, of Gonaives, 
was forced to leave his diocese after demonstrators demanded his ouster and 
looted a church warehouse. Robert, who was preparing to celebrate his 25th an- 
niversary in his post, was escorted from the city by Colonel Lionel Honorat, the 
district military commander. The colonel had arrived on the scene as looters 
were making off with thousands of dollars worth of Catholic welfare relief food 
supplies and school-building material. He advised the Bishop to leave and escorted 
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him to Port-au-Prince, where he took refuge in the house of the Papal Nuncio and 
awaited instructions from Rome. The government of President Frangois Duvalier 
had previously recommended that the prelate resign, and residents of Gonaives 
confirmed that the demonstration had been organized 24 hours in advance. Since 
Haiti was under a state of siege, no demonstrations were permitted without special 
police authorization. The ouster of Bishop Robert from his diocese marked an- 
other skirmish in the running battle between the Catholic Church and the State in 
Haiti. Eight other members of the clergy had been deported in the past, including 
two bishops, and in January the Vatican had ordered the excommunication of the 
government officials responsible for the expulsion of the two bishops (HAR, XIV: 
37). 


Apology for Detention of U.S. Marines. After the United States lodged a 
vigorous protest, the Haitian Government apologized for the seizure and manhan- 
dling of four U.S. Marines in Port-au-Prince. Two enlisted Marines from the 
U.S. Embassy guard and two more from the U.S. Naval Mission in Haiti had been 
on liberty in Port-au-Prince, accompanied by a Haitian civilian, when they were 
seized by armed Haitians in civilian clothes. After being held for two hours in the 
National Palace, during which time they were manhandled, the four were turned 
over to the Haitian police. They were then released to the custody of the U.S. Na- 
val Mission, a group of 68 Marines under the command of Colonel Robert D. Heinl, 
Jr., engaged in training the 5,000-man Haitian Army (HAR, XIII: 699). 





New Meat Regulations. A new set of regulations governing the inspection 
of meat and meat products was published by the Department of Public Health. The 
measure was designed eventually to open the way for the export of Haitian meat 
products to Puerto Rico and the United States. The importation of these commod- 
ities had been prohibited in the past because it was felt that Haitian inspection 
regulations were inadequate. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Trujillo Refused Church Title. The Roman Catholic Bishops of the Domin- 
ican Republic refused to grant the title of "Benefactor of the Catholic Church in 
the Dominican Republic" to dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina. The action 
of the Bishops came in response to a request made in January by President Joaquin 
Balaguer and his Cabinet that the honor be bestowed upon Trujillo (HAR, XIV: 38). 
In a letter to the government, the prelates claimed that it was not in their power 
“either to grant or support the proposal, because the Holy See reserves the right 
to promote and grant such titles."" The government had demanded the title for 
Trujillo in order to reaffirm an alleged reconciliation between the Church and 
State after a year of strained relations and to demonstrate to the world the solidar- 
ity between these two bodies. In spite of this reconciliation, well publicized by the 
regime, attacks on the Church and clergy had continued in the government-con- 
trolled press and radio. The Bishops closed their letter with the ironic comment: 
"While reiterating our gratitude and recognizing the limits of our power, we are 
sure in our hearts that God, the infallible recompenser, will not let merit go un- 
rewarded." 





Asylum Asked by Dominican Diplomat. Isidoro Santana, 42, an attaché in 
the Dominican Republic's mission to the United Nations, resigned from his post 
and asked for political asylum in the United States for himself and his family. He 
stated in a letter to Trujillo that he was presenting his resignation because "I have 
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established that human rights continue to be violated in a constant and merciless 
form." The letter continued: "I have also learned that the jails remain full of 
political prisoners who are subjected to horrifying tortures. I cannot cooperate-- 
and I refuse to do so--with a regime that disregards the fundamental principles for 
which humanity is fighting.'' Santana also objected to the treatment afforded the 
Catholic Church by the Trujillo regime. 


U.S. Vice-Consul Expelled. The U.S. State Department announced that 
James A. McNamara, a vice-consul in Ciudad Trujillo, had been expelled by the 
Dominican Government for allegedly distributing false information. The Depart- 
ment reassigned him to the U.S. Embassy in El Salvador, emphasizing its confi- 
dence in him and describing him as an able young career officer. (Although the 
United States had severed diplomatic relations with the Dominican Republic in 
August 1960, the two nations maintained consular relations.) Two weeks before 
McNamara's expulsion, the Trujillo family newspaper El Caribe had accused the 
young man of being an agent of Venezuelan President R6mulo Betancourt. 





Trujillo Appointed Bank President. At the end of January, President Bala- 
guer appointed Trujillo president of the state banks. Trujillo immediately resigned 
as Governor of Santiago Province, a position he had won in a sham election held 
only the previous month (HAR, XIII: 833). Soon after his appointment, legislation 
was enacted requiring exporters to surrender half their foreign exchange earnings 
to the Central Bank for conversion to Dominican pesos. The alleged purpose of the 
law was to facilitate Central Bank handling of applications for foreign exchange to 
pay for imports and other obligations. In a press conference on February 5, Tru- 
jillo called for restrictions on the importation of items that could be produced do- 
mestically, including textiles, yarns, sacks, salted cod, and smoked herring. 





PUERTO RICO 


PAC Fraud Investigation Continued. Over 1,000 allegedly fraudulent signa- 
tures were presented as evidence to the legislative committee investigating the 
1960 registration campaign of the Partido de Acci6n Cristiana (PAC). Six PAC 
witnesses were cited for contempt for refusing to answer pertinent questions. 
Among the large number of witnesses who denied signing petitions were 96 voters 
from the district of Gurabo. Twenty-six witnesses from Ciales said that they had 
signed petitions before the local priest, Father Telesforo Beltran, but not before 
Judge Marfa Luisa Ramos (HAR, XIV: 40), as indicated on the petitions. Twenty- 
four witnesses from Juncos swore that they could neither read nor write, although 
their signatures appeared on petitions. 





Roger Baldwin, international counselor of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
asserted in testimony before the committee that it was not unconstitutional for the 
Catholic Church to sponsor a party, although such participation in politics was "un- 
fortunate." In a letter to Bishop James E. McManus of Ponce, he commented that 
since no charge of fraud had been leveled against the vote which sent PAC candi- 
dates Mario D4vila Polanco and José Luis FeliG Pesquera to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives respectively (HAR, XIII: 884; XIV: 40), the action of the 
Puerto Rican legislature in denying them their seats was tantamount to disfran- 
chising 52,000 voters. Bishop McManus declared that the investigation undertaken 
against the PAC was an attempt by Governor Luis Mufioz Marin to destroy the PAC. 
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Town Ordered to Rehire PPD Members. Caguas Superior Judge Willi Ramos 
gave lawyers for Mayor Dolores Gonz4lez of San Lorenzo two weeks to contest the 
writ of mandamus which ordered the Mayor to rehire the 38 municipal employees, 
members of the Partido Popular Democr4tico (PPD), who had been fired when the 
new administration took office in January. Mayor Gonz4lez was the only member 
of the Partido Estadista Republicano (PER) to win a mayoralty contest in the 
1960 elections. 





Accord Reached in Sugar Dispute. Negotiations between the Sugar Produc- 
ers' Association and the United Packinghouse Workers, which began in November, 
ended early in February. The new wage scales established by the union and man- 
agement representatives would increase the salaries of all workers in the agricul- 
tural phase of the sugar industry from 5% to 10%. The salaries of unskilled work- 
ers would rise from $2.73 to $2.89 a day, while those of skilled operators of 
mechanical loaders and seeders would rise from $5.85 to $6.40 a day. Although 
the Sugar Producers' Association represented only about 30% of the industry, the 
new salary scales were expected to set wage standards for the entire industry. 





Later in the month Ralph Helstein, president of the United Packinghouse 
Workers, charged that the sugar industry had been allowed to deteriorate under 
"a deliberate policy followed by industry leaders."' He stated that mill owners 
and sugar growers had refused to modernize the cane industry, with the result 
that Puerto Rico had been unable to fulfill its sugar quota for the past four years. 


Drop in Migration to the United States. The Commonwealth Labor Depart- 
ment's New York office reported that Puerto Rican migration to the mainland had 
fallen in 1960 to an all-time low since World War II. Joseph Monserrat, chief of 
the Migration Division, attributed the drop to the current recession in the United 
States. During 1960, net migration from the island was 16,298 persons compared 
with 29,989 in 1959. 





Unemployment Rate Down. Puerto Rican Labor Secretary Frank Zorrilla 
released figures showing that there were 16% fewer unemployed Puerto Ricans in 
1960 than in 1959. He further stated that although Puerto Rico had not yet felt the 
full impact of the U.S. recession, it was expected that island industries which 
sold products on the mainland would later feel the effects of the tight market. 





WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. The formal ceremony of signing the new agreement over the U.S. 
military bases in the West Indies (HAR, XIII: 795) took place in Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. The United States agreed to relinquish 80% of the 61,680 acres it had 
acquired under the bases-for-destroyers agreement concluded in 1941 between 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston Churchill. A part 
of the Chaguaramas base would be retained by the United States as an anti- subma- 
rine base; the remainder would be relinquished, possibly for the construction of 
the new West Indies Federation capital. Subject to defense needs, a time limit of 
17 years was agreed upon for the land retained on all the islands. Extension by 
mutual agreement was provided for. President Kennedy sent friendly messages 
to Governor-General Lord Hailes and to Prime Minister Sir Grantley Adams, wel- 
coming the practical cooperation between the United States and the West Indies for 
common defense. The joint nature of the base was symbolized when two officers 
and 30 enlisted men of the West India Regiment took up quarters in the base area. 
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On his return from Trinidad, Premier Norman Manley of Jamaica stressed the 
importance of attaining independence early in 1962. 


The West Indian Economist claimed in an editorial that the development of 
true national feeling in the West Indies Federation was more important in the long 
run than purely economic measures. The periodical added that prior to 1960 pol- 
iticians had followed a purely anti-national course, which had resulted almost in- 
variably in cultural mistakes. They had allowed, in practice, an inundation of the 
society by the cultural nihilism of American popular amusements. 





Rumors were rife that Arthur Lewis, Principal of the University College of 
the West Indies (UCWI), intended to resign, apparently because he felt that there 
was insufficient federal financial support for the university. Commenting at a 
press conference in Port of Spain, Premier Eric Williams declared that he would 
do everything possible to influence Lewis to remain. The West Indies, he added, 
could dispense with a lot of people, but not Lewis. An emergency meeting of the 
Guild of Undergraduates gave a vote of confidence to the Principal. Finally, it 
was announced that Lewis had withdrawn his resignation in response to requests 
from persons in all walks of life inside and outside the university, including teach- 
ers and students. The Trinidad Nation welcomed this announcement, adding that 
it would be a grave matter if Lewis separated himself from the West Indies. It 
was announced that the UCWI had received $1 million from the Ford Foundation. 


In view of the importance of the question of immigration into Britain, Con- 
servative Member of Parliament Sir John Vaughan-Morgan suggested that the 
Prime Minister of the West Indies Federation be invited to the forthcoming Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers Conference in London. Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan replied that this would be inappropriate, since the West Indies Federation 
was not yet independent. In any event, it would require the general agreement of 
all the Prime Ministers. Premier Eric Williams of Trinidad criticized the refusal 
on the grounds that the conference would not represent the whole Commonwealth un- 
less the Prime Minister of the West Indies was present. On the other hand, the 
St. Lucia Herald said that the request of the West Indian leaders for representation 
was ridiculous, since by their delaying tactics and meddling with the constitution 
they were reducing federation to a farce. 





In an editorial, the London Daily Telegraph said that a rise in immigration 
to Britain from 2,000 in 1953 to 60,000 in 1960 indicated a rate which could not be 
borne indefinitely. If restriction was to be introduced, there must be some kind of 
discrimination, which, in any form, must inevitably bear heavily against colored 
immigrants because their poverty would scarcely enable them to pass any test. 





Lord Howick of Glendale, new chairman of the Colonial Development Corpo- 
ration, said that the future of his organization in the Caribbean after the West 
Indies attained independence had not been definitely decided. In the cases of Ma- 
laya and Ghana, the United Kingdom Government had said that existing projects 
could be continued, subject to United Kingdom Treasury sanction; consultation 
and advice could also continue to be given; but no new project might be started 
after six months had elapsed following the declaration of independence. 


Jamaica. Attacking the Jamaica Government in the Legislative Council, 
Sir Robert Kirkwood complained that an amendment to the Factories Bill had been 
rejected by the Cabinet on the grounds of administrative difficulties. If the House 
were to be treated in this way, he said, it would be far better to abolish it. 
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Following internal difficulties in the Jamaica Labour Party (JLP; HAR, XII: 
796), its chairman Rose Leon resigned and announced the formation of a new polit- 
ical party, tentatively styled the Christian Democratic Party. Her husband, Arthur 
Leon, JLP member of the House of Representatives, also announced his resigna- 
tion from the JLP. 


Abe Issa, chairman of the Jamaica Tourist Board, expressed to Premier 
Norman Manley his anxiety over the effect of the probable cut in the $500 duty- 
free allowance permitted to U.S. citizens returning from trips abroad. Manley 
promised that he would take the matter up. Commenting in the Daily Gleaner on 
the poor season experienced by the Jamaica tourist industry, Thomas Wright at- 
tributed this partly to the fear of nearby Cuba. He added that tourists did not ob- 
ject to high prices but to indifferent service. Travel director F. R. Martin took a 
similar view, stressing the need for more efficient and courteous service to the 
tourists. 





Trinidad. A strike took place at the factory of the Trinidad Cement Company. 
With reserves low, a severe shortage of cement was expected, but shipments from 
Colombia, Jamaica, and Venezuela eased the initial shortage. Importers included 
the Public Works Department of the government of Trinidad. The strike stemmed 
from the government's refusal to recognize the Federal Workers' Trade Union as 
a bargaining body. The government named a commission of inquiry into the stop- 
page, with A. W. Wharton, Queen's Counsel, as chairman. Other members were 
J. O'Neil Lewis, J. V. Outridge, and L. Cupid of the Ministry of Labor, who served 
as secretary. 


Other Islands. Sir Kenneth Blackburne, Governor of Jamaica, visited the 
Caicos Islands, of which he is also governor. The purpose of the journey was to 
study agricultural development and to inspect the relief works undertaken as a re- 
sult of Hurricane Donna (HAR, XIII: 614). Blackburne said he was delighted with 
what he had seen. 





British Guiana. The Federation of the Unions of Government Employees 
threatened that there would be a strike of the British Guiana police force, which 
the union represents, unless a salary revision was decided on within seven days. 
Copies of the resolution were sent to Governor Sir Ralph Grey and Internal Secu- 
rity Minister Balram Singh Rai. Majority party leader Cheddi Jagan said that the 
police, who were a uniformed, disciplined body, were not entitled to strike. He 
added that the financial picture had been fully discussed by the Executive Council 
and that the police force had been kept informed. Singh Rai criticized opposition 
leader Forbes Burnham of the People's National Congress, who had supported the 
claims of the police, on the grounds that he was fishing in troubled waters. 





The Chronicle of the West India Committee reported that a huge walking 
dragline was being constructed by the Demarara Bauxite Company at Maria Eliza- 
beth, 12 miles above Mackenzie on the banks of the Demerara River. The machine 
would be used for removing overburden so that the bauxite could be reached. 
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FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Le Courrier of Martinique reported that in 1960 the exports of the territory 
had amounted to 2,375,000 million francs and its imports to 2,400,000 million francs. 
These figures, which included customs duties, represented a considerable improve- 
ment over the previous year's record. 


At the instigation of Senators Michel Bernier (Guadeloupe), Georges Marie- 
Anne (Martinique), and Georges Guéril (French Guiana), a parliamentary mission 
arrived to study the problems of health, population, and social welfare in the three 
territories. Minister of Information Louis Terrenoire also began a tour of the 
departments, visiting first Guadeloupe. He explained the purpose of his visit at a 
press conference. Priority would be given to increasing the power of the Guade- 
loupe radio transmitting stations to cover the whole of the department, he said. 
Decisions would also have to be taken with regard to sources of information and 
means of transmitting more extensive news. Match of Guadeloupe welcomed the 
visit, adding the hope that, in addition to providing the department with a radio 
transmitting station worthy of its importance, the Minister would tackle the press- 
ing problem of the transport of newspapers and periodicals by air (HAR, XIV: 45). 
In an editorial addressed to the Minister, Le Courrier of Martinique asked that 
the Martinique papers be placed on the distribution list for national publicity given 
out by the government. The newspaper added that this had again and again been re- 
quested when government officials had passed through. Though each had admitted 
the reasonableness of the request and had promised to see about it on his return, 
years had passed without its receiving the slightest consideration. 


It was announced that Premier Michel Debré of France would visit the An- 
tilles in March. This would be the first time since the end of the war that the 
head of a French Government had studied the problems of the overseas departments 
on the spot. Gabriel Lisette, a native of Guadeloupe, was named permanent dele- 
gate of France to the United Nations. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


With an anticipated federal deficit of $2.9 million, tax revisions, most of 
which had already gone into effect, were submitted to the legislature. These in- 
cluded increased duties on cigarettes, beer, and wine. Existing low import duties 
on a number of foodstuffs, including potatoes, cooking oil, margarine, and corn- 
meal, were reduced or abolished. 


Curacao and Aruba. The Arubaanse Courant announced plans for the de- 
velopment of Aruba as a large industrial center (HAR, XIII: 799). One of the most 
important factors for the new chemical industries which would be founded was the 
supply of fresh water and electricity. The capacity of the waterworks would be 
greatly increased. Electrical capacity would also be expanded, giving Aruba the 
highest electrical consumption per head of any country in the world. Other pro- 
posals included a salt factory at Balashi and possibly an installation to produce 
caustic soda, which was in great demand by the oil refineries and might also be 
needed at the proposed aluminum plant in Surinam. An industrial harbor and the 
plant for these factories would be built west of Balashi. The quay at Oranjestad 
would be enlarged and the airfield landing strip extended to accommodate jets of 
Trans-Caribbean Airways. Buildings on the airfield would be modernized to han- 
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dle a 300% increase in passenger traffic. The work was to be finished by the end 
of 1962; the total costs were expected to be around 11.5 million guilders. 


Surinam. A delegation of four Cabinet ministers and ten members of the 
Legislative Council was appointed to represent Surinam at the round-table confer- 
ence to be held in Holland probably in August (HAR, XIV: 45). Surinam would also 
send three representatives to the agricultural conference at Bogot4, Colombia, in 
March. The purpose of this meeting, in which many Caribbean countries were ex- 
pected to participate, was to improve agricultural information programs. 


Surinam Minister of Education A. J. Morpurgo announced during a visit to 
the Netherlands that plans for television broadcasts to Surinam were being studied. 
Morpurgo also visited Paris to discuss with the executive board of UNESCO the 
possibility of Surinam's receiving support from that organization. The Dutch 
Government announced the purchase of 1,000 tons of Surinam rice to relieve the 
famine in Kasai (Congo). 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Storm Warnings on the Political Scene. The U.S. press, often directed 
editorially by a policy of wishful thinking, had made a great stir in recent months 
over reports of an occasional explosion or defection in Fidel Castro's Cuba. How- 
ever, no responsible source, certainly not the Hispanic American Report, was 
ready to predict the imminent overthrow of the Venezuelan government of R6mulo 
Betancourt, despite the consistently frequent outbursts of riots or coup attempts 
throughout the republic. February was typical of the 36 months since the ousting 
of former dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez. President Betancourt's third year in 
office began with a government disclosure that security crackdowns had uncovered 
great quantities of subversive literature in Communist headquarters in Caracas 
and in the state of Lara. According to the reports, the literature directed party 
members to continue their resistance to the government of President Betancourt 
by cutting wires, taking over radio stations, fomenting public demonstrations and 
student riots, and issuing communiqués from student and labor groups. On Feb- 
ruary 24, some 200 persons were arrested in Caracas, 100 in Ciudad Bolfvar, and 
an undisclosed number in Cumuné, for participating in carnival riots. The same 
day a bomb exploded in Caracas, damaging several stores in a commercial center 
owned by New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller. No one was injured. On Feb- 
ruary 16, demonstrators in Caracas threw rocks at the Belgian Embassy and 
burned a U.S. flag in protest over the killing of Patrice Lumumba. Similar dis- 
turbances occurred in Maracaibo on the same day. The next day, unemployed 
laborers demonstrated in El Silencio plaza in Caracas against unemployment and 
the rising cost of living. The mob was dispelled with tear gas. 








Early on the morning of February 20, the month's most serious disturbance 
occurred. Three small but well-organized groups simultaneously attempted to 
take over the Venezuelan Military Academy, gained control of a major Caracas 
radio station, and attempted to liberate prisoners who were being held for subver- 
sive acts. The effort to gain control of the Military Academy was short-lived as 
the commander of the academy immediately arrested the rebels. The effort to re- 
lease subversive prisoners was also unsuccessful. The plotters succeeded in gain- 
ing brief control of Radio Rumbos, a past target of subversives (HAR, XI: 503), and 
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were able to transmit a pre-recorded tape announcing the overthrow of the govern- 
ment before being arrested by a detachment of National Guardsmen. 


The leaders of rebels were Army officers Colonel Edito José Ramfrez Rosa- 
les, who led the attack on the academy, Major Carlos Roberto Ruiz, and 2nd Lt. 
Olivo Campos. Also arrested for complicity were: Colonel Lucio Herrera Pare- 
des, a government official under Pérez Jiménez; Sim6n Salvatierra, a Catholic 
priest who had been dismissed as an Army chaplain; Rodolfo Sosa Fernfndez and 
José Trinidad Rojas Contreras, leaders of the so-called Venezuelan Socialist Party. 
Thirty persons were immediately arrested for being directly implicated, but by 
February 23 the number of detentions had risen to about 600. According to Internal 
Affairs Minister Luis Augusto Dubuc, the great majority of these arrests were pre- 
ventive in nature, and many prisoners would be released after a security check. 


The government placed little importance on the coup attempt, terming it an 
"isolated event.'' Army officials claimed that the military personnel involved 
formed a "small group" and were not representative of the majority of the Armed 
Forces. The coup attempt was the occasion for messages of support and adhesion 
to the government from all major political parties, as well as religious, student, 
labor, business, and women's organizations. 


Two days after this minor rebellion, unemployed construction workers and 
students rioted and had to be dispersed by National Guardsmen using tear gas. 
Forty-five were arrested. The same day a Communist printing shop was raided, 
subversive leaflets confiscated, and the printers arrested. 


Suspension of Constitutional Guarantees Hotly Debated. Such had been the 
state of affairs that caused President Betancourt to suspend certain constitutional 
guarantees in November (HAR, XIII: 804). Since his emergency action, a storm 
had raged over the necessity of such a measure in a democratic society. The op- 
position to the measure, led by the Unién Republicana Democrf4tica (URD), was 
also supported by the Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria (MIR) and the Com- 
munist Party. The government order was ratified by Congress after a debate 
which resulted in the longest single session in Venezuelan parliamentary history.* 
The congressional approval was considered a significant victory for the President 
and his policies, and it demonstrated that, even without URD support, the coalition 
of Acci6n Democr4tica (AD) and the COPEI (Christian Socialist) was still stronger 
than the popular front formed by the opposition parties. 





Spokesmen for the URD claimed the emergency action was typical of the gov- 
ernment of a Batista, a Trujillo, or an Odrfa, but that it was unworthy of an elected 
government such as that of Venezuela. It was also pointed out that Finance Minister 
Tomas Enrique Carrillo Batalla had called for an atmosphere which would inspire 
confidence in investors and stimulate the economic rehabilitation of the nation. 

The suspension of constitutional guarantees was termed the antithesis of such a 
climate. Critics also declared that the measure was a vestige of the tyranny which 
Venezuelans had tried to destroy in 1958. Domingo Alberto Rangel of the MIR 
chided the government by reminding Congress that it had been said that a Marxist 
party could not survive in a democratic atmosphere, and yet the withdrawal of 
democratic guarantees was supposed to control the alleged subversion of the Com- 





* According to the new constitution (HAR, XIV: 46), Congress had to ratify 
the presidential decree within ten days or constitutional guarantees would automat- 
ically be re-established. 
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munist and MIR parties. However, the recent riots and coup attempts, coupled 
with the clear memory of the attempt on Betancourt's life, gave the government 
adequate reason for retaining the strict control over political gatherings and for 
keeping the lid on inflammatory anti-government propaganda. 


Nine MIR, Communist, and URD leaders arrested in November for foment- 
ing rebellious anti-government demonstrations were released on February 15. 
The leaders of the disturbances, which were the cause of the President's with- 
drawal of guarantees, included Humberto Cuenca, former president of the Caracas 
Bar Association and professor at the Central University, and labor leaders José 
Marcano and Américo Chacé6n. 


URD Split. The Unién Republicana DemocrAtica was beginning to become 
less of a threat to the Betancourt government as it became more and more appar- 
ent that a rift within the party existed (HAR, XIII: 803). It was reported by the 
Caracas dailies La Esfera and El Mundo that a significant faction led by URD 
Senator Luis Hern4ndez Solfs and former Communications Minister Manuel Lépez 
Rivas favored a return to the government coalition. It was also reported that the 
extremist URD leaders Fabricio Ojeda and Luis Miquelena were working hard to 
oust J6évito Villalba as party leader. 


New Defense Minister. Former commander of the Venezuelan Air Force 
Brig. Gen. Antonio Bricefio Linares was installed as Defense Minister, replacing 
Maj. Gen. José Lépez Henrfquez. The latter had been undergoing extensive surgery | 
in the United States since he and his wife were seriously injured in the June 1960 
explosion that was intended to assassinate President Betancourt (HAR, XIII: 391). 
Because of his ill health, Lépez Henrfquez had told Betancourt three months earlier 
of his intention to resign, according to the President. Betancourt praised the ex- 
Minister warmly in accepting his resignation. Bricefio Linares, who was in disgrace 
during the Pérez Jiménez regime and had distinguished himself by his loyalty to the 
present government, had been carrying much of the responsibility of the Defense 
Ministry since the explosion. 





Kennedy- Betancourt Relations Warm. President Kennedy sent his top Latin 
American aide to discuss Caribbean problems with President Betancourt. Adolf 
A. Berle, a friend of Betancourt and chief of Kennedy's Latin American "task 
force, '' discussed U.S. economic aid to Venezuela and problems related to Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic. The visit was seen in Caracas as an indication that 
Kennedy wanted to strengthen U.S.-Venezuelan relations. Venezuelans were also 
pleased by Kennedy's appointment of Teodoro Moscoso of Puerto Rico as U.S. 
Ambassador in Caracas. Moscoso was a close collaborator of Puerto Rican Gov- 
ernor Mufioz Marfn and a long-time friend of President Betancourt. 





Stalemate with Cuba and the Dominican Republic. There was no change in 
the relations between Venezuela and its Caribbean neighbors, Cuba and the Domin- 
ican Republic. Efforts were continued to isolate the Dominican dictatorship eco- 
nomically, and it was reported that Venezuelan Ambassador to the United States 
José Antonio Mayobre spent the month contacting members of the Agricultural 
Commission of the U.S. House of Representatives and other government officials 
in an effort to convince the United States to suspend the Dominican sugar quota. 





The cool aura surrounding Venezuelan-Cuban relations went unchanged, al- 
though the number of persons reportedly seeking asylum in the Venezuelan Embassy 
in Havana was causing somewhat crowded conditions there. During February their 
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number rose to 28, including the president of the Cuban College of Architecture. 
Venezuela resisted pressures from the United States to treat the Cuban matter 

with any special priority. The Venezuelan position maintained that the Dominican 
dictatorship should be dealt with before Cuba could be considered. However, Betan- 
court declared that his government identified itself with the policies of Kennedy in 
regard to the welfare of the masses, and he added that Venezuela's internal situa- 
tion was and would be in the future totally different from that of its sister nation 
Cuba, which had "chosen to identify itself with the Soviet bloc nations."' President 
Betancourt's feelings with regard to Cuba were still not shared by all in Venezuela, 
and Cuba continued to be the subject of much debate and the basis for the differences 
between many Venezuelan politicians. 


Progress of Carrillo Batalla Economic Recovery Plan. Venezuela's new 
Finance Minister, Tom4s Enrique Carrillo Batalla, wasted no time in getting his 
economic program into full swing (HAR, XIII: 895). The Minister announced that 
Venezuela had been granted a $50 million loan from the Export-Import Bank for 
the purchase in the United States of equipment needed in local industries, irriga- 
tion, roads, and farm projects. The purchases would also include telephone and 
telegraph systems, hospital equipment, air-traffic control mechanisms, and elec- 
trical equipment. The loan was to be paid back in five years at 5-3/4% interest. 





The Finance Ministry also announced that the Venezuelan economy showed a 
favorable balance in international payments of some 330 million bolfvares ($99 mil- 
lion). The total included monies earned through the sale of gold and through income 
from loans; it was reported that without these, there was a deficit. The international 
payments for December started the new year right with a favorable balance of 18 mil- 
lion bolfvares ($5.4 million). Carrillo Batalla made another effort to squelch per- 
sistent devaluation rumors by promising that as long as he was in office there would 
be no devaluation of the bolifvar. He stated that his recovery plan was already show- 
ing signs of progress and that reports on the improvement of local industry and the 
regaining of confidence by foreign investors were very encouraging. He promised 
also that exchange controls (HAR, XIII: 255, 539) would be removed as soon as 
feasible. 


A series of income tax exemptions designed to stimulate investment in Vene- 
zuelan industry and commerce was also announced. The areas favored were agri- 
culture and animal husbandry, housing construction, and other projects considered 
to be in the national interest. Taxes were also levied on certain foreign payments, 
including insurance premiums, capital interests, and other related remittances. 
Travelers outside the national borders were also made to pay an 80-bolfvar tax, 
and an almost prohibitive tax was levied on foreign cigarettes. Gambling taxes 
were raised to 30% on all gambling except for certain race tracks, where the tax 
rate had been fixed at 15%. 


Additional income was also to be gained in the amount of some 10 million bolf- 
vares ($3 million) per year as the result of the expiration of tax benefits formerly 
enjoyed by some mining companies. All mining companies were to pay an average 
of 50% of their earnings to the government because the legal exemptions granted to 
several companies for their first five years of exploitation had expired. 


Mining Outlook. The Ministry of Mines and Petroleum announced that na- 
tional mining production in 1960 was valued at 542.6 million bolfvares ($162.78 
million); this was considerably higher than the amount earned the previous year. 
The total production of iron ore was reported to be 19.5 million metric tons, bring- 
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ing an increase of 22.9% over the total value of iron ore exports for the previous 
year. Some 15 million metric tons of the iron ore shipped in 1960 went to U.S. 
ports. The Ministry reported that it expected 1961 iron ore exports to be lower 
than those of 1960. Minister Juan Pablo Pérez Alfonso said that shipments had 
been made to countries which would not need sustained imports of iron ore and 
that the 1960 shipments would probably be confined to Venezuela's traditional mar- 
kets. 


Pérez Alfonso declared emphatically that the government of Venezuela was 
not considering the expropriation of foreign capital engaged in iron ore production 
in Venezuela. It had been reported in the January 12 issue of Iron Age that iron 
companies in Venezuela had increased production in anticipation of a possible ex- 
propriation of their properties. The Minister termed the statement "completely 
without foundation." 


Caracas Conference of Petroleum Exporting Countries. The resolutions 
passed by the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) at its Cara- 
cas conference in January were released on February 15. The announcement was 
made simultaneously by all the member nations, according to a conference agree- 
ment. The resolutions included the establishment of a board of directors to im- 
plement the conference resolutions and agreements to strive for the re-establish- 
ment of former oil prices which members considered to be just and suitable, to 
work out acceptable terms with friendly nations which imposed restrictions on the 
importation of petroleum (such as the United States), and to take collective action 
within the organization to aid in increasing the development of the Venezuelan pe- 
troleum industry to a degree of progress equalling that of the other member nations. 





Creole Corporation, a subsidiary of Standard Oil of New Jersey, announced 
the election of Harry A. Jarvis as company president to succeed Arthur T. Proudfit, 
who was about to retire. Proudfit had been engaged in the oil industry in Venezuela 
for 30 years. Jarvis had been with the Venezuelan affiliate for 14 years and had 
previously spent 16 years with a Standard of New Jersey affiliate in Argentina. 


COLOMBIA 


Contra Violencia, Convivencia. The occurrence of attacks by bandit groups 
against defenseless peasant farms and villages in the mountains of central Colom- 
bia declined somewhat in February following a marked resurgence in January 
(HAR, XIV: 51-52). After discussing the problem with political and military lead- 
ers and the governors of several of the departments affected (Caldas, Cauca, Valle, 
Tolima, Antioquia, and parts of Santander), President Alberto Lleras Camargo sent 
War Minister Rafael HernAndez Pardo and Interior Minister Augusto Ramfrez Mo- 
reno to Cali to study the situation in a meeting with the governors, police and intel- 
ligence chiefs, and military commanders of Valle, Tolima, Caldas, and Antioquia. 
The conference was followed by an inspection tour of the worst-affected areas, dur- 
ing which interviews were held with local political leaders and residents. 





Based on the observations of the conferees, the Council of Ministers later 
adopted a plan designed to establish peace. It was generally concluded that the 
violence was the result of the grave social situation in the area. Because of 
demographic pressures, there was a critical shortage of jobs. Moreover, the 
local land system had been severely disrupted during the preceding decade of 
virtual civil war in which many small holders had been frightened off their farms 
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by politically-oriented guerrilla bands. To halt the immediate danger, the Minis- 
ters asked that additional Army contingents be sent to focal points and that police 
and intelligence units be greatly increased. The state of siege still in effect in 
five of the departments was to be strictly enforced (public meetings, demonstra- 
tions, and the carrying of weapons prohibited); night transit on rural highways was 
to be curtailed; and more buildings were to be adapted for jails. 


Longer-range solutions included greater impetus for the rehabilitation pro- 
gram, the opening of new sources of employment, and an educational campaign to 
be carried on with the participation of the clergy and civil and military authorities. 
The Public Works Ministry was asked to undertake the construction of new roads 
into rural zones for the dual purpose of creating employment and facilitating the 
action of justice, difficult in isolated spots. The entire plan would cost approxi- 
mately 30 million pesos (about $4 million), to be drawn proportionately from fed- 
eral, state, and municipal treasuries.* Local measures were also recommended, 
such as the prohibition of crime movies and the encouragement of community de- 
velopment programs. The agrarian credit bank Caja de Crédito Agrario was 
asked to expand its parcelization, colonization, and loan programs, and the coffee 
growers' organization Federaci6n de Cafeteros was requested to authorize its re- 
gional committees to invest funds in local development projects. By the end of the 
month, several departments had organized their own peace campaigns to implement 
the government's recommendations. 


Fear had been expressed in January that the new outbreaks of violence might 
be due in large part to the current political situation (HAR, XIV: 51). The 1962 
presidential elections were rapidly approaching, bringing with them the necessity 
for Liberals to vote for a Conservative for President, in accordance with the "al- 
ternation"' amendment to the national constitution. ** Presidential Designate (Vice 
President) Carlos Lleras Restrepo had spent much time in recent months traveling 
about the provinces in an effort to achieve convivencia (peaceful coexistence) by 
convincing his fellow Liberals to support the National Front alternation agreement. 
In view of the deep importance and passionate feelings attached to politics (i.e., 
Conservatism and Liberalism) in Colombia, especially evident in the years of open 
political warfare prior to 1958, this would not be an easy task. The President, how- 
ever, had appealed to the various party factions to cooperate in an all-out govern- 
ment effort to stop the violence by encouraging their members, especially in rural 
areas, to let old political wounds heal and accept the new spirit of convivencia. 





In pursuit of this end, members of the national Liberal directorate, headed 
by Germ4n Zea Herndndez, met with Mariano Ospina Pérez and other representa- 
tives of his Conservative faction to discuss means of strengthening the National 
Front and improving the atmosphere for anti-violence campaigns. The political 
leaders agreed that the National Front needed a new dynamism which could best be 
achieved through socio-economic legislation of vast proportions in Congress. They 
also discussed the critical problem of selecting the 1962 Conservative presidential 





*Early in the month the President had authorized an additional 10 million 
pesos (approximately $1.3 million) in federal funds for the rehabilitation program. 


**The "alternation" amendment, passed by the present National Front coali- 
tion government, provides that Liberals and Conservatives will alternate in the 
Presidency until 1974. Since President Lleras Camargo is a Liberal, the next 
President must legally be a Conservative. 
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candidate. The current minority Conservative faction, led by Laureano Gémez, 
had earlier proposed that the candidate be chosen either by a two-thirds vote of 

the present Conservative congressmen in December of the current year or by an 
absolute majority of the Conservative legislators elected in 1962 (the congressional 
elections precede the presidential balloting in Colombia). While the matter was es- 
sentially a Conservative problem, the Liberal leaders felt they had a right at least 
to approve the means of selection, as well as to accept or reject the candidate who 
was chosen, since they would have to authorize him to receive Liberal votes in the 
election. 


In their official reply to the methods of candidate selection proposed by the 
Laureanistas, the Ospinistas observed that it would be impossible for the congress- 
men elected in March 1962 to select the candidate, since the votes from the con- 
gressional election would not have been counted before the presidential election in 
May. They reiterated their willingness to unify the two divergent Conservative 
factions, however, and suggested that a committee composed of three Laureanistas 
and three Ospinistas be named to agree with the Liberals on a modus operandi for 
the choice of the candidate. (The other Laureanista proposal had obviously been 
unacceptable, since the G6mez faction controlled nearly all the Conservative seats 
in the Senate and slightly less than half in the House of Representatives.) The re- 
sponse of the Ospinastas was received by the Laureanistas with what observers 
termed "moderate enthusiasm." It was believed, however, that no official ap- 
proval of the counterproposal would be given until Ospinista Senator Guillermo 
Leén Valencia, disgruntled presidential candidate in 1958 and a likely prospect 
for 1962, rectified a careless statement made in the new Liberal magazine Politica 
to the effect that "with the Laureanistas one can play politics, but one cannot work 
for the good of the country." 


Whereas the Ospinistas and the Liberals were cooperating with the govern- 
ment's efforts to strengthen the National Front and create a peaceful background 
for the 1962 elections, the Laureanistas, in spite of their apparently friendly over- 
tures in January (HAR, XIV: 50), seemed to be maintaining their obstructionist at- 
titude. The group's "parliamentary action committee," acting as a temporary party 
directorate, first made, then retracted, an agreement to hold a series of meetings 
with the Liberal directorate to discuss joint action in Congress on anti-violence leg- 
islation. The Laureanistas stated that they would confer with the Liberals only 
through the press and/or in Congress, where their views could be evaluated by 
public opinion, but not "in private."' Continuing their attacks on Lleras Restrepo, 
they accused the Presidential Designate of encouraging the Conservative split in 
order to obtain passage of the agrarian reform bill (HAR, XIV: 51), which he was 
largely responsible for formulating. 


The official 1961 platform of the Liberal Party, adopted by a large majority 
of the more than 600 delegates present at the national convention held in Bogoté on 
February 24, called for continued support of the National Front alternation and 
parity* agreements. The text of the statement asserted that, although these re- 
forms admittedly repressed majority opinion and were not in strict accord with the 
basic principles of representative democracy, they served to neutralize historical 
hates and fears and to achieve stability as a backdrop for the peaceful restoration 
of representative institutions. The platform also stressed that the Liberal Party 





*The parity amendment to the constitution, also passed by the current coali- 
tion government, provides that congressional and Cabinet seats and other important 
government posts must be equally divided between Liberals and Conservatives. 
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would support a Conservative presidential candidate in 1962 only if it had a role in 
selecting him, and it further required that the method of selection be subject to 
Liberal approval. Lleras Restrepo, the party's tacit leader since the March 1960 
congressional elections, was acclaimed almost unanimously as the official party 
leader, replacing the committee that had served in recent months. In his accept- 
ance speech, Lleras Restrepo analyzed the Laureanista policy, which, he said, 
encouraged the enemies of alternation in order to decoy Liberal votes and reach 
power without making compromises with the Liberals. He called on his fellow 
party members to put all their effort into the forthcoming battle, "which will not 
be easy but will have to be won, in spite of all obstacles." 


The leftist Liberal leader Alfonso Lépez Michelsen, head of the Movimiento 
Revolucionario Liberal (MRL), attended the Liberal convention as the official rep- 
resentative of his faction. In a lengthy speech before the group, he reiterated his 
opposition to the alternation agreement and stated that the MRL would run its own 
candidate in the presidential elections. This would not be illegal, he said, since 
the constitution stated only that a Liberal, if elected, could not hold office unless 
it were his party's turn to serve in the position. Several departmental MRL units 
had already proclaimed Lépez Michelsen as their choice for the party candidate. 
Earlier, the wealthy politician-educator-turned-pseudo-popular-leader had asserted 
ominously that it was better "to run the risk of violence" with a Liberal candidate 
than to go to the polls with a "borrowed" candidate. The only way in which a Lib- 
eral could assume the Presidency in 1962, even if he should receive a majority of 
the popular vote (and the Liberals admittedly comprised a majority of the Colom- 
bian voting population) would be through revolution. It was to avoid this that Lleras 
Restrepo had been urging Liberals in rural areas to support the National Front agree- 
ments and vote for a Conservative. 


Labor Unrest. The long strike by the employees of the Leonidas Lara e 
Hijos automotive and livestock interests (HAR, XIV: 53) ended on February 10 
when an agreement was reached between the firm's representative R6mulo Lara 
and the national labor organization Uni6n de Trabajadores de Colombia (UTC). 
Because of the company's long record of persecution of union members, the strike 
had enjoyed the support of Colombia's other national labor union, the Confederacién 
de Trabajadores de Colombia (CTC), as well as that of the Hemisphere labor union 
Organizaci6n Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT). Under the terms 
of the new contract, the Lara employees were guaranteed a greater degree of job 
security, wage increases, and company cooperation in a worker housing program. 





A brief strike took place late in February on the banana plantations of the 
Compafifa Frutera de Sevilla, a United Fruit Company subsidiary located near the 
Caribbean coastal city of Santa Marta. The strike was called off in its fourth day 
when company officials agreed to consider worker demands in connection with the 
sale of the firm's extensive properties to national producers. Labor conflicts 
over the dismissal of workers without the required authorization of the Ministry 
of Labor also occurred in Shell-Céndor oil company, which intended to suspend 
more than 50% of its exploration activities in Colombia in 1961, and in the national 
airline Aerovfas Nacionales de Colombia (AVIANCA). 


Break with Cuba Demanded. Because of strong suspicion and/or alleged 
proof that the "Communist" government of Fidel Castro was supporting the recent 
outbreaks of violence in the provinces with money and arms (HAR, XIV: 52), both 
the Liberals and Conservatives in Congress expressed concern over the continued 
maintenance of diplomatic relations with Cuba. The Laureanista parliamentary 
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action committee issued a statement on February 2 condemning the Castro regime 
and citing proof that Cuban diplomatic agents were carrying on propaganda for in- 
ternational Communism in Colombia. Both the CTC and the UTC reiterated the 
labor movement's official rejection of the Cuban revolutionary regime and demanded 
a break in diplomatic relations. The coffee growers' committee of Caldas Depart- 
ment made a similar demand, stating that it knew the government had documents 
proving a Cuban proselytizing campaign. As a result of the unrest, Minister of 
Foreign Relations Julio César Turbay Ayala appeared before the Senate late in the 
month to explain the government's position. He stated that there was not sufficient 
proof of Cuban intervention in Colombian affairs to justify a break and added that, 
even if such proof should be found, Colombia would not act in any way to prejudice 
the maintenance of Hemispheric ties but would follow the dictates of the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS), if and when that body took action sanctioning a 
Hemisphere- wide break of relations with Cuba. He did say, however, that Colom- 
bia would ask the OAS to restudy the whole question of relations with the island. 


Steel Production in 1960. The annual report of the Colombian steel industry 
Acerfas Paz del Rfo revealed that in the plant's five years of operation its output 
had amounted to 450,000 tons, saving more than $50 million in foreign exchange. 
Production in 1960 reached 85,300 tons, indicative of the plant's return to full pro- 
duction following repairs to the blast furnace lasting several months in 1959. As 
of October 31, 1960, the paid capital of the enterprise was 571,228,520 pesos (ap- 
proximately $76.1 million); the total authorized capital was 600 million pesos ($80 
million); of the former amount, 366,876,800 pesos (about $48.9 million) represented 
stock held by private investors. In spite of domestic steel production, however, 
Colombia had to import $216 million worth of steel products in 1960, representing 





about 61% of the country's proceeds from coffee exports (see below). 


Exchange Rate Rising. From late 1960 through the end of February the free 
market value of the dollar rose steadily from an average of 6.90 pesos in late 1960 
to 7.88 on February 28. The variation was attributed in part to the exchange meas- 
ures adopted by Venezuela in November (HAR, XIII: 802), which had seriously af- 
fected the heavy border trade at Cicuta, ordinarily an important source of dollars 
for the country. The situation was under careful study and analysis by Colombian 
monetary authorities and the Economic Policy and Planning Council. 





Foreign Trade and Debt, 1960. According to information released by the 
Banco de Colombia, the nation's imports totaled $486.6 million in 1960, an average 
of $40.5 million a month. This compared to $32 million a month in 1959 and $23 
million a month in 1958, when the government had been enforcing more severe im- 
port restrictions in order to decrease as rapidly as possible the large outstanding 
foreign debt, a legacy of the dictatorship of Gustavo Rojas Pinilla (HAR, XIII: 41). 
Total exports in 1960 reached $382 million, $352 million of which was received 
from coffee sales (5,911,000 sacks of 60 kilos each), $5 million from bananas, $13 
million from cotton, and $12 million from other products. The nation's foreign 
debt as of December 31 stood at $132,368,000. Since the inauguration of the Na- 
tional Front government in 1958, $386,116,000 of the original debt had been can- 
celed, including $25 million received from the International Monetary Fund in 1954. 
The government planned to cancel approximately another $44.7 million in 1961, $21 
million in each of the next three years, $15.6 million in 1965, and $7.8 million in 
1966. 





Commercial and Other Missions; International Sugar Agreement. A U.S. 
commercial mission headed by Department of Commerce official Bernard J.Cahill 
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and made up of five prominent businessmen (including a Puerto Rican and a for- 
mer citizen of Colombia) began a six-week series of visits to the cities of Bogoté, 
Barranquilla, Cali, Cartagena, Bucaramanga, Manizales, and Medellfn on Feb- 
ruary 5. The purpose of the mission was to cooperate in the development and ex- 
pansion of all aspects of Colombian commerce through conferences with private 
individuals and interested groups. The mission carried with it a library of more 
than 1,000 volumes on U.S. commerce, magazines and periodicals on various 
subjects, market and price information, directories of importers and exporters, 
and other similar publications for the consultation and use of interested Colombians. 
It also brought some 100 concrete proposals from U.S. businessmen who wished to 
initiate commercial relations with Colombia. At the end of its stay, the mission 
was to present a report to the Colombian Government, suggesting especially the 
minimum guarantees and incentives that must be offered to attract large amounts 
of foreign investment. 


In connection with President Kennedy's ''Food for Peace" program (see IN- 
TERNATIONAL), the committee of six U.S. experts currently touring South Amer- 
ica to determine food requirements in the area held a four-day series of consulta- 
tions with government and other officials in Bogoté in mid-February. Adolf A. 
Berle, State Department consultant for Latin American affairs, also visited Co- 
lombia in February for talks with President Lleras Camargo, a friend of long 
standing. The State Department had termed Berle's trip to Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, the first in a series that would take him all around Latin America, “purely 
informal and designed to obtain the opinions of the Presidents on various problems 
of mutual interest.'' Nothing was announced regarding the content of the talks with 
Lleras Camargo, but it was believed that the two men had discussed possible re- 
visions in U.S. aid programs to Latin America. 


A British commercial mission currently touring South America to study 
trade prospects visited Bogota briefly late in February. A Japanese mission also 
arrived for the announced purpose of offering technical advice and assistance to 
Colombia's telecommunications industry and to awaken Colombian interest in com- 
munications equipment of Japanese manufacture. 


The Colombian Congress approved the International Sugar Agreement, thus 
assuring the nation of a 6,000-ton quota in the preferred U.S. market during the 
first quarter of 1961 and raising hopes that the allotment would be increased in 
subsequent periods (HAR, XIV: 53). Sugar surpluses available for export in 1961 
were tentatively estimated at 30,000 tons. 


Loan for Jet Airliners. The Export-Import Bank authorized a $9.5 million 
credit to AVIANCA for the purchase of two Boeing 720 commercial jet airliners. 
The total cost of the planes was $14 million. Repayment of the credit was to be 
made in semi-annual installments over a seven-year term. Delivery of the jets 
was expected in November or December; they were to be placed in operation on 
scheduled flights from Bogot4 to New York and from Bogot4 to Lima. 





ECUADOR 


Velasquismo vs. the Mayors. In spite of the strong unifying effect of the 
government's demand for annulment of the Rio Protocol (HAR, XIII: 813, 903), op- 
position to the regime of President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra appeared to be grow- 
ing. The opposition was not fierce, but it was annoying. Confidence over the 
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Velasquista electoral victory in June 1960 and the party's subsequent popularity 
prompted Interior Minister Carlos Cornejo Orbe to declare that the Velasquista 
victory had obliterated other political parties. He was strongly rebuked by Quito 
mayor Julio Moreno Espinosa, supported by Liberal Party chief Andrés F. Cér- 
dova. The latter reminded President Velasco Ibarra of the Liberal victory in the 
municipal elections of Pichincha Province (HAR, XIII: 813), where Quito is located, 
but the President denied that he personally had downgraded the opposition. 


The sequel to Moreno Espinosa's criticism of the government's "retreat" in 
the border dispute issue (HAR, XIV: 56) was the open rebuke of the mayor at the 
inauguration ceremony of a fertilizer plant by Economy Minister Jaime Nebot 
Velasco. The Minister pointedly overlooked the mayor while recognizing other 
dignitaries in the introduction of his speech, and he slurringly referred to the 
"transformation of the gift of Quito garbage into productive fertilizer." At this, 
Velasquista students rained a barrage of tomatoes in the direction of the mayor 
and later threatened to desecrate his office similarly. In support of the mayor, 
the Quito council announced that it would refuse to participate in the Amazon Week 
celebration (see below), but later decided to cooperate. The government closed 
Radio Atlantida of Quito when it attempted to hold a public forum to discuss the 
government's new border dispute attitude. 


Guayaquil mayor Pedro Menéndez Gilbert was the target of a more lethal 
weapon when members of the faction of Velasquismo loyal to former Interior Min- 
ister Manuel Araujo Hidalgo bombed his office. Fifteen politicians and students 
were jailed on suspicion, including Enrique Gilbert, a member of the central com- 
mittee of the Ecuadorian Communist Party, and Jorge Cabinilla, a leader in the 
leftist Concentraci6n de Fuerzas Populares (CFP). Pedro Saad, titular head of 
the Communist Party, demanded Gilbert's release, while CFP leader José Hanna 
Musse accused the mayor of promoting the violence to confuse the people of Guaya- 
quil. President Velasco Ibarra backed the mayor. Earlier in the month, the po- 
lice force of Guayaquil had been increased to 1,200 men to control growing delin- 
quency; and as a result of the violence, the mayor decreed a curfew. Persons on 
the street after midnight were required to carry special identification, and any 
offenders would be sent to jail. 


Indian Revolt and Agrarian Reform. Sixty highland Quechua Indians were 
jailed following an uprising in Columbe in Chimborazo Province in which some 
2,000 Indians took part, attacking a police patrol with clubs. Three of the patrol 
were injured and two Indians killed. After investigating, Interior Minister Cornejo 
Orbe accused Communists of instigating the uprising to provoke disorder in the 
country. The President consulted with labor representatives of the Confederaci6n 
de Trabajadores del Ecuador (CTE), who denounced the Andean hacienda owners 
for maintaining a feudal system of repressing, jailing, beating, and murdering the 
Indians, burning their homes, and withholding their pay for as long as six years. 
Governor Arfstides Gallegos, of Chimborazo, meanwhile met with the hacienda 
owners, a delegate from the Ministry of Social Welfare, and Communist Party 
member Enrique Bazantes (who had presented written charges against the owners) 
to examine aspects of the uprising. The Indians declared that they had been used 
by Communist leaders. President Velasco Ibarra ordered the Indians released 
from prison. 





Meanwhile, the Indians who had taken over the hacienda "La Clemencia" 
near Ibarra in the northern highland province of Imbabura (HAR, XIV: 55) were 
ordered out. They presented claims that the land had been theirs for four hundred 
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years and that in 1750 the protector of Indians appointed by the King of Spain had 
conceded legitimate property titles, although the land had been illegally wrested 
from them. The ousting involved some 100 men and 2,000 head of cattle. 


The highland Indian problem focused attention on agrarian reform. The 
government had presented legislation requiring that owners of farms valued in ex- 
cess of $18,000 provide adequate and free housing for their workers. This ruling 
would immediately affect 60,000 sharecroppers whose annual earnings were less 
than $100 (in addition to a small plot of land for personal cultivation). The gov- 
ernment planned to continue to reduce the size of rural landholdings, a study of 
which showed that 138 averaged 16,000 acres, while 130,000 contained less than 
15 acres. The smaller plots averaged 87% useful cultivation, while the larger 
farms showed only 8%. Continued interest in the lot of the highland Indian showed 
that the government, after suffering from Communist activities in the coastal low- 
lands, was determined to beat the Communists to the punch in the sierra. 


Student Strikes. Quito University students struck to protest the imprison- 
ment of five companions for leading a demonstration against Foreign Minister 
José Ricardo Chiriboga Villag6mez when he attended a public meeting in the law 
school. Identified as followers of Araujo Hidalgo, the jailed students received a 
prison visit from University president Alfredo Pérez Guerrero, who secured their 
liberty. They claimed that the strike was supported by the schools of philosophy, 
law, arts, and business, and demanded the resignation of the Interior and Foreign 
Ministers. The furor created by the student strike precipitated a statement by the 
President backing the Foreign Minister. At a subsequent public meeting at the 
University in which the Colombian jurist Jesis Marfa Yepes lectured on Ecuador's 





right to the Amazon, Chiriboga Villag6mez was heckled by nonuniversity individuals, 
who missed him with tomatoes. 


Cuenca students, momentarily more concerned with internal university pol- 
itics than with the national scene, struck to oppose reform of the university stat- 
utes that would limit the traditional student body right to fire professors. The new 
legislation would restrict student power so that only professors with less than 15 
years' experience would be subject to the jurisdiction of the students. 


Medical Congress; Public Health. Five hundred Ecuadorian physicians, plus 
a sprinkling of doctors from Colombia, Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile, participated 
in a congress organized by Ecuador's internationally-famed orthopedic surgeon 
Dr. Augusto Bonilla and Quito's ex-mayor Dr. Carlos Andrade Marfn, who declared 
that "without socialized medicine there can be no social revolution." Setting the 
tone of the congress, Andrade Marfn noted that while malaria had disappeared in 
Ecuador and the mortality rate in tuberculosis had diminished, infant-mother care, 
general nutrition, and goiter (common in the high Andes) were areas that still de- 
manded improvement. In fact, he concluded, interest in public health was lacking 
to such an extent that Ecuador was the only Latin American country without a Pub- 
lic Health Ministry. Undersecretary of Welfare Dr. José Gémez de la Torre an- 
nounced that his Ministry was attempting to develop a program of social medicine 
on a national scale. Steps already taken, he said, were an integrated health center, 
the medical department of the social security agency, and the various activities of 
Point Four's public health division. The government also announced the signing of 
a contract for the construction of a social security hospital to be built in two stages: 
the first part, to go into service in two years, would cost $2.2 million and would 
accommodate 256 patients; the final stage would provide a total of 880 beds. In the 
meantime, the first tests of Quito's new pasteurizing plant proved satisfactory. 
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The U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) and the U.N. International 
Children's Emergency Fund (UNICEF), cooperating with Point Four, supervised 
the construction and operation of the plant, whose initial output was 75,000 quarts 
of milk a day, to be increased to 110,000. 


Cuba, Arbitration, and Araujo Hidalgo. The departure of former Interior 
Minister Araujo Hidalgo for Cuba (HAR, XIV: 55) had been welcomed by many 
embarrassed administration officials, since it cleared the stage for the President's 
adoption of a more moderate foreign policy. However, the Cuban visit suddenly ex- 
ploded when Araujo Hidalgo, on a TV program in Havana, promised Castro the 
support of the Ecuadorian Government and people. He further disturbed the Con- 
servatives back home by reportedly saying, "If Fidel is a Communist, then so am 
I."' Public pressure soon forced both the President and the Foreign Minister to 
declare that Araujo Hidalgo's visit was unofficial and that the government made 
declarations on international matters only through the Foreign Ministry. The 
embarrassment caused by Araujo Hidalgo's declarations, coming on the heels of 
Ecuador's failure in its attempt to arbitrate U.S.-Cuban problems, did not add to 
the government's international prestige. 





Border Dispute Strategy: Appeal to the Americas. Having lost their case 
before the four guarantor nations (HAR, XIII: 904), Velasco Ibarra and Chiriboga 
Villag6mez decided to take Ecuador's border controversy with Peru to the Amer- 
ican nations. They were heartily encouraged by the renowned Colombian jurist 
Yepes, who had come to Quito as a specially invited orator to participate in Ama- 
zon Week (see below). Yepes felt that Pan-American justice would support the 
rights of Ecuador to the Amazon if fully advised as to historical and geographical 
claims. He went so far as to say that if the Peruvian people knew the conditions 
under which the Rio Protocol was imposed, they themselves would reconsider it. 
Ecuador must first alert Pan-American public opinion, he advised, and then deal 
directly with Peru. 





In the meantime, the President demanded a full airing of the problem at the 
11th Inter-American Conference of the Organization of American States (OAS) in 
May. "If America wants to be the scene of right and of democracy, of justice and 
truth, it must declare that the [Rio] Protocol is void," he declared. Chiriboga 
Villag6mez reaffirmed that the meeting would be held in Quito as scheduled and 
said that Peru, which had sought to wrest the conference from Quito, was defeated. 
Turning to its neighbor on the north, Ecuador found solace in the pro-Ecuadorian 
sentiment in Colombia, and in the newly-formed "Friends of Ecuador" committee, 
which appropriately elected Yepes as its president. 


Amazonia: Queen for a Week. Since September 1960, Velasco Ibarra had 
fought the border controversy in the conference halls of Quito and in speeches 
from Guayaquil balconies. The Day of the Oriente, on February 12, gave hima 
tailored opportunity to symbolize Ecuador's struggle by traveling to the eastern 
jungle with Vice President Carlos Arosemena Monroy, Cabinet Ministers, and top 
military officials. The preceding week had witnessed the largest coordinated civic 
celebration in Ecuador's history, commemorating the 419th anniversary of Orellana's 
discovery of the Amazon River.* Marking the opening of the festivities, hundreds 








*On February 12, 1542, Captain Francisco de Orellana, the Spaniard who 
founded Guayaquil, organized an expedition of men and supplies in Quito and, having 
become separated from the main body of troops under the command of Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro, sailed out the mouth of the Napo River into the “inland sea."' Confronted by 
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of civilian and military athletes passed a flask of water from the disputed Cenepa 
River in an extended 600-mile relay to Quito. During the intervening days, radio 
stations throughout the country broadcast special commemorative programs, the 
schools sponsored parades, and municipal governments promoted poetic contests 
about the exploits of Ecuador's heroes. 


The four-day visit to the jungle of the President and his retinue climaxed the 
celebrations and included the inauguration of newly-acquired small aircraft for the 
Army's jungle operations, the opening of the Oriente's first agriculture and cattle 
fair, and a visit to Limoncocha, the base of operations of Oklahoma University's 
Summer Institute of Linguistics. Here, the President examined the center, which 
he said would become the nucleus of the economic, educational, and spiritual de- 
velopment of Ecuador's Amazonia. The Ecuadorian press, which two months be- 
fore had reported in great detail the stoning and damaging of U.S. Government 
agencies and equipment, now reported the President's expressions of gratitude on 
behalf of the Ecuadorian people for this practical demonstration of American inter- 
est and friendship. * 


Power, Ports, and Pavement. From the exotic, prehistoric jungles, the 
government turned its attention to the public works on the modern coast and in the 
medieval highlands. In a realistic attempt to cure the contraband disease by cre- 
ating work sources (HAR, XIV: 58), Tulc4n on the Colombian border was promised 
an installation to provide 1,200 kw. of industrial power with the cooperation of the 
Banco Provincial. Quito's airport runways, at present 8,900 feet long, would soon 
be extended to over 10,000 feet in length by 150 feet wide to accommodate additional 
jet aircraft. Air France's Boeing 707 was the only jet craft currently flying into 
Quito's lofty (elevation 9,350 feet) airfield, a regular service since July 1960. The 
Export-Import Bank promised $424,000 to complete the modernization of the Guaya- 
quil airport, which, in addition to extended runways, would have a completely air- 
conditioned terminal. 





Port improvements had been made at CarAfquez Bay, where two new channels 
had been dredged by the U.S. firm Construction Aggregates, and at San Lorenzo 
(HAR, XIII: 813, 906), whose newly-completed wharf was inaugurated by three 
Ecuadorian Navy ships. The World Bank extended $13 million for the paving of the 
Ambato- Riobamba-Pallactanga sector of the Pan American Highway (HAR, XIV: 59) 





the hard-hitting Yagua Indians, Orellana was impressed by their courage and their 
grass skirts. Thinking the warriors women and reminded of Greek mythology, he 
gave the name Amazon to the river. 


*President Velasco Ibarra was deeply impressed with a young Auca Indian 
couple, Kimu and Dawa, accompanied by another Auca, Dayuma, and Rachel Saint, 
a linguistic investigator of the Institute. In January 1956, during the President's 
previous administration, Miss Saint's brother had been spear-killed on a beach of 
the Curaray River (HAR, IX: 27) by a group of Aucas, including Kimu. In the 
relatively short period since her brother's death, Miss Saint, together with the 
widowed Mrs. Elizabeth Elliot, had established contact with this same group and 
had introduced Christianity to them. Kimu told the President of his belief in Christ 
and his decision to give up killing and to be friends with the Ecuadorians. 
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and the Quevedo-Montalvo road. Another $14 million, said the Public Works Min- 
ister, was available for the paving of the Esmeraldas-Santo Domingo road. The 
inter-oceanic highway to connect the port of San Lorenzo on Ecuador's northwest 
coast with the river port and Army garrison of Putumayo began in earnest with 
special help from the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, which contributed a heavy 
tractor. The 175 miles between Papallacta, where the present road ended, and 
Putumayo would have to be cut through the heavily-forested eastern jungle. 


Agriculture, Industry, and Services. In addition to its first jungle penetrat- 
ing road, the Oriente received word that the development bank Banco de Fomento 
had made available $300,000 to enable cattle raisers to purchase beef cattle and 
to promote cattle raising in general in the area. The Development Ministry cre- 
ated a center for animal health in an attempt to keep the foot-and-mouth disease 
from spreading to the jungle. 





The General Tire and Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, was to be the princi- 
pal stockholder in partnership with a group of Ecuadorian investors in the new 
Ecuadorian Rubber Company. The firm planned to construct a rubber processing 
and tire manufacturing plant in Cuenca, which would be in operation by mid-1962. 
The expected output was 40,000 tires per year with an eventual capacity of 100,000 
tires. Ecuador's current consumption was 55,000 tires per year. Imported rub- 
ber would be used initially, but eastern jungle sources were expected to be tapped 
eventually. 


Ecuador's first commercial television station Primera Televisi6n Ecuato- 
riana PTVE (HAR, XIII: 469) began telecasting 20 hours a week on channel 4. 
With an input of 2,000 watts, the station's equipment and quality were said to be 
roughly comparable to U.S. telecasting. Station owners expected to relay programs 
through a microwave system. In Quito, HCJB-TV had been televising test programs 
one hour a night three times a week pending final licensing. The medical congress 
meeting in Quito early in the month had utilized the services of HCJB-TV to televise 
a number of surgical operations. Ecuador had about 2,000 receiving sets in use, 
but the high import duty (150% of the original value of the set) priced the receivers 
well out of range of the average Ecuadorian buyer. 


Foreign Trade: Top Banana in World Export. The 35.9 million stems of 
bananas exported in 1960 was 1.1 million more than in 1959 but short of the ex- 
pected total. The principal factor in the short export was lack of rain, which had 
caused poorer quality fruit. Ecuador's newest banana market was Austria, which 
had agreed to purchase $4 million worth initially. The Ecuadorian Government 
agreed to allocate $557,000 of a recent bond issue to banana growers to fight siga- 
toka, Ecuador's most serious banana-leaf disease. Cacao promised increasing 
competition for bananas, with 1960 exports up to 36,348 metric tons, a 27.5% in- 
crease over 1959, coupled with an improvement in quality. Ecuador's over-all 
1960 import figure topped $95.7 million, a $16 million increase over 1959. 





As a result of Education Minister Sergio Quirola's visit to Czechoslovakia 
(HAR, XIII: 630, 720), the Czech Foreign Vice-Minister Jiri Hajek made a week's 
visit to Quito to explore the possibilities of signing a commercial treaty. 
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Haya de la Torre's Return; Presidential Campaign. Vfctor Ral Haya de la 
Torre, founder and chief of the APRA Party, arrived in Lima from Rome on Feb- 
ruary 23 to join in his party's efforts to capture the Presidency in the 1962 elections. 
In a speech delivered before nearly 100,000 Apristas, the aging and corpulent popular 
leader, an eloquent orator, said that in the new trial faced by democracy in Peru 
the APRA Party had demonstrated its maturity by following a policy of "political 
coexistence."" This was a reference to the party's support of the policies of Pres- 
ident Manuel Prado, for whom the majority of the Apristas had voted in the 1956 
elections. Haya de la Torre hinted that this support would continue. He declared 
that the example of the European Common Market had to be imitated and added that 
the Latin American Free Trade Area, which the Peruvian legislature had approved 
in November 1960 (HAR, XIII: 844), was an old Aprista idea. 





The arrival of Haya de la Torre signified the beginning of an intensive APRA 
political campaign. Observers believed that the party could win in 1962 only by 
making some kind of a deal with the right, since in the past the right, supported by 
the military had always had the last word, despite APRA's popularity. 


Prior to Haya de la Torre's arrival, the number-two APRA leader Manuel 
Seoane (HAR, XIII: 907), currently Peru's Ambassador to Chile, had toured the 
southern part of the country, obviously preparing the masses psychologically for 
the arrival of their top leader. In Cuzco, a Communist stronghold, Seoane and 


his Aprista followers were openly attacked with stones, fists, and even firearms. 
After the attackers were subdued, Seoane delivered a strong speech declaring the 
APRA's desire to combat both Communists and Fidelistas in Peru. 


Former Ambassador to Spain Manuel Cisneros (HAR, XIV: 60) kept busy 
trying to strengthen the Movimiento Democr4tico Peruano (MDP), a hybrid coali- 
tion of supporters of President Prado which had won 70 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies in the last election. Cisneros' political strategy apparently was to ap- 
peal to those people sympathetic with President Prado's policies and to exploit the 
economic achievements of Premier Pedro Beltran. Cisneros had masterminded 
Prado's strategy in the last election when the APRA, outlawed by the former dic- 
tator (1948-56) Manuel Odrfa, could not elect its own candidate. The outlook for 
1962 was different, however. The Apristas were planning to select their candidate 
in July. Many people believed that Haya de la Torre did not want the candidacy for 
himself but would prefer a job with an organ such as the United Nations, where he 
could gain more international stature. However, the party had other potential can- 
didates. With the Apristas controlling a large majority of the votes, the continuing 
"political coexistence" between the government and APRA remained to be seen. 


Fernando Belatinde Terry, head of the Partido Acci6én Popular (PAP), had 
already made it clear that he would be an opposition candidate (HAR, XIII: 723). 
However, to improve their candidate's chances of winning, the PAP had to draw on 
forces from all sectors of the opposition, including the outlawed Communist Party. 
The Lima extreme rightist daily El Comercio also gave Belatinde Terry's candi- 
dacy its full support. The PAP had been created during the 1956 presidential cam- 
paign to confuse the then-outlawed Apristas, whose party had the same initials 
(Partido Aprista Peruano--PAP). Belatinde Terry reportedly was gaining support- 
ers among the less prosperous, drought-stricken Indians of the southeastern region, 
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where illiteracy is very high. It was felt, however, that this vote would not 
be significant. 


Former dictator Odrfa, who had earlier declared his intention of becoming 
a candidate (HAR, XIII: 723), was silent in New York while his supporters at home 
built up his candidacy. Several times rumors circulated of his arrival in Lima, 
but General Odrfa, an old political pro, was apparently waiting for a more prom- 
ising outlook before making an appearance. 


Plan Peruvia. Great productivity in Peru would be the result of the govern- 
ment's Plan Peruvia (HAR, XIII: 263), according to a report released by the Arthur 
D. Little Company, economic consultants of Cambridge, Massachusetts. The re- 
port, based on a study made for the Peruvian Government, consisted of three sec- 
tions: An Industrial Development Program for Peru; Plan Peruvia; and Industrial 
Opportunities for Peru. The area covered by Plan Peruvia, about 38,000 square 
miles, was located 93 miles east of Lima (forming a square with Cerro de Pasco 
near its northwest corner and Cuzco in the southwest). The report stated that the 
development plan, considered a pilot plan for further projects, would give Peru 
greater opportunities and would also raise the standard of living of the Indians. 
The development projects would be carried out in the Andean region toward the 
east slopes and the jungle of central Peru, including the valleys of the Mantaro, 
the Apurfmac, the Ene, and the Tambo Rivers, extending as far as the Urubamba 
River. Four principal kinds of projects would be undertaken: agricultural devel- 
opment in the river valleys, forestry on the lower slopes of the Andes, industry on 
the intermediate slopes, and cattle raising on the high slopes and the plateaus. 
Water power from the great bend of the Mantaro River would be employed to sup- 
ply power for industry. The agricultural community would end dependence on im- 
ported food. According to the Little Company's report, the first stage of the plan 
would be to open the Apurfmac-Perené area by linking Satipo with Ayna along the 
Apurfmac Valley with a highway that would serve as a spine for further roads. 





The initial cost for establishing the Plan Peruvia as a going economy was 
estimated at about $20 million, with a timetable calling for preliminary studies 
through 1961, completion of the main Apurfmac highway system in 1962, and com- 
pletion of the colonization program between 1963 and 1964. The report pointed out 
that the Mantaro power project would tap "the greatest single known resource that 
is ready for early development" and would be able to generate 405,000 kw. of elec- 
trical power by 1968. In contrast, thousands of highland Indians in Puno, southeast 
of the Peruvia area, were currently suffering from one of the worst droughts in 
the history of the area. La Tribuna, mouthpiece of the APRA Party, published a 
dramatic story of the famine-stricken village of Acora, where the entire population 
of 3,000 was dying of hunger. 


Military Engineering Projects for National Development. Several years ago 
when leftist politicians came out with the slogan that the country needed "a produc- 
tive Army," the military establishment was shocked at the idea of being involved 
in nontechnical activities. However, in the past two years through the efforts of 
the U.S. Military Mission in Peru and with the help of more than $5 million worth 
of construction equipment supplied under the U.S. military aid program, the Sixth 
Peruvian Engineer Combat Battalion had become one of Peru's largest construc- 
tion agencies. Employed in road building and other public works, the battalion had 
undertaken as one of its major projects the completion of the Northern Trans-Andean 
Highway, a road system that would link the northern coastal area with the Marafién, 
Huallaga, and Ucayali Rivers. The use of Army personnel for civilian construction 
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projects, following the example of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, not only 
made use of valuable engineering talent in the national interest, but at the same 
time would allow greater economic progress in heretofore underdeveloped areas 
in the northeastern jungle. 


IDB Loans. The first credit authorized by the Inter-American Development 
Bank (IDB) was granted to help finance the expansion of the water supply and the 
sewerage systems of Arequipa, Peru's second city. Conceded to the government- 
created sanitation agency Corporaci6n de Saneamiento de Arequipa, the $3.9 mil- 
lion loan would finance 61% of the agency's $6.4 million project. An estimated 
37% of the city of Arequipa, which has a population of approximately 124,000, had 
an inadequate sewerage system and an insufficient water supply, factors which 
were retarding the city's commercial and industrial growth. The agency project 
would double the present water supply, thus also considerably increasing the till- 
able land available. 





Weather Problems. The Dutch climatologist H. P. Berlage predicted that 
a sequence of climatological changes would occur in 1961, including disturbances 
along the coast caused by "El Nifio,"’ the warm December current which affects 
Peru's booming fishing industry. Any disturbance of this type would greatly en- 
danger the industry. Berlage's prediction was challenged, however, by Peruvian 
meteorological chief Juan Lumbreras, who said that such an occurrence was no 
more than a possibility. 





Great destruction and confusion were caused by torrential rains in the cen- 
tral Andean region in February. Ayacucho was practically isolated from the rest 


of the country, and food supply became a grave problem. Many people took refuge 
in the highlands, where they lived in temporary houses. Agricultural lands in the 
area were heavily damaged. 


BOLIVIA 


State of Siege Proclaimed; MNRA Leader in Exile. When eleven thousand 
teachers called a general strike for wage increases on February 21, they precip- 
itated a crisis of major proportions for the six-month-old government of President 
Victor Paz Estenssoro. The opposition groups prepared to instigate widespread 
trouble. The President immediately countered the move by declaring a state of 
siege and suspending all constitutional guarantees. Following this announcement, 
the police moved into action, arresting nearly 250 members of the Movimiento 
Nacionalista Revolucionario Auténtico (MNRA) and a small group of Communists. 
MNRA leader Walter Guevara Arze barely escaped capture himself when, pajama- 
clad, he disappeared from his home in Cochabamba in the early dawn, just a few 
steps ahead of the police. He finally reached asylum in the Papal Nunciature of 
La Paz and was later reported to be in exile in Chile. The former presidential 
candidate was charged with directing an attempted overthrow of the government by 
a coalition of Communists and the MNRA, allegedly timed to coincide with the 
teachers' strike. Informed observers, however, were skeptical about the sug- 
gested coalition between two groups representing such widely diverse ideologies as 
the MNRA and the Communists. The irony in the charge against Guevara Arze lay 
in the fact that he had been Foreign Minister under Paz Estenssoro during the first 
administration of the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR) in 1952-56 
and had broken with the MNR only in 1960 because he felt that it was leaning too far 
to the left. 
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Whatever the truth of the charges against Guevara Arze, the fact remained 
that President Paz Estenssoro was facing the first real test of his new administra- 
tion. An economic crisis would undoubtedly confront the republic if the inflation- 
ary demands of the teachers were met; on the other hand, simultaneous attacks by 
educators and politicians could conceivably lead to a political nullification of the 
entire revolutionary effort. By declaring a state of siege, the President in effect 
eliminated the MNRA from the battlefield, permitting him to give his undivided at- 
tention to the educators. Capitulation came just 17 days later when the teachers 
agreed to a $5 per month raise instead of the $27 increase demanded. 


Revolutionary Machinery Clogged by COMIBOL. Ina speech to the factory 
workers of La Paz on February 24, the President outlined the difficulties confront- 
ing the revolutionary government. He placed much of the blame for Bolivia's pres- 
ent economic plight on the Corporaci6n Minera Boliviana (COMIBOL), stating that 
until the government received the proper income from the nationalized mines, the 
other industrial and social activities would continue to suffer. He added that, al- 
though COMIBOL was still unable to pay its freight bill to the transportation indus- 
try and its debts to the factories which supplied its goods, and even the salaries it 
owed to its own workers, the organization of the "Triangular Operation" (HAR, 
XIV: 63), together with other emergency development projects, was expected to 
inject new vigor into the economy very shortly. The obvious intent of the presiden- 
tial message was to inform the workers that time was needed for the rejuvenated 
COMIBOL to work its magic on the Bolivian economy, and to ask them for their 
understanding and assistance. 





If, as the President stated, COMIBOL had to carry the lion's share of the 
blame for the sluggishness of the revolution, certainly the agrarian reform pro- 
gram had contributed to the slowdown. Since its inception in 1952, the production 
of foodstuffs had been critically low. Although a creditable number of titles (some 
85,000) had been issued to the peasant farmers under the terms of the program, 
the bare subsistence farming accomplished on the small plots had not permitted 
the development of the expanding agricultural economy essential to the growing Bo- 
livian population. In concentrating its attention on the mining industry, the govern- 
ment had neglected to provide adequate credit and machinery to permit increased 
food production. With COMIBOL in trouble, the capacity to purchase the agricul- 
tural imports needed to supplement domestic production had declined steadily, 
while domestic production actually decreased. The net result had been a very 
hungry and disturbed Bolivia. In recognition of this problem, the United States 
sent a commission to Bolivia to determine if an increased U.S. surplus food dis- 
tribution plan could be worked out without adversely affecting the already pitifully 
weakened agricultural economy. 


Investment Law Enacted. To assist Bolivia toward economic progress and 
industrial development, the Bolivian Congress passed a new law governing national 
and foreign capital investments. Capital intended for investment could enter the 
country in duly authorized gold, foreign exchange, and credit. Plants, equipment, 
machinery, and spare parts were classified as capital investment. Assurance was 
given that foreign investments would not be subject to expropriation. 





Along with general benefits and guarantees, foreign investors would be pro- 
tected by all the guarantees specified in the general labor laws, such as freedom 
of transfer of rights and obligations recognized by civil and mercantile legislation; 
exemptions from taxes on instruments and documents establishing or modifying 
corporations; a five-year exemption from the payment of taxes on the transfer of 
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capital stock and loan certificates; and full exemption from import duties on equip- 
ment, machinery and accessories. 


Patifio Mines Settlement Near. At the annual meeting of Patifio Mines and 
Enterprises Consolidated, vice-president Alexander B. Royce reported that the 
Patifio Mines and the Bolivian Government mining agency were continuing negotia- 
tions for a final settlement on payment for the Patifio mines, which were seized on 
October 31, 1952. It was hoped that a special meeting would be called soon to ratify 
such a settlement. The Patifio Mines' representative in La Paz, Eduardo Fajardo, 
the company's secretary, had already attended meetings in Mexico and La Paz. 
Fajardo stated that there were still many details to be worked out. 





As previously reported, the settlement would total about $6 million, of which 
Patifio Mines would have a three-quarters share. The payments would be spread 
over an eight-year period. Vice-president Royce reported that there was an urgent 
desire on the part of the Bolivian Government to fix a total amount as a final settle- 
ment, payable out of retentions over a fixed number of years.* This would not in- 
clude the $3,660,105 received by Patifio Mines in 1960. 


Russian Loan "Accepted"; Tin Smelters Offered. The much discussed $150 
million Russian loan (HAR, XIV: 65) to Bolivia came one step closer to realization 
when President Paz Estenssoro indicated his "acceptance" of the offer in an inter- 
view with members of the press. In oblique fashion, however, the President cas- 
ually mentioned that his acceptance was based on the condition that no political 
strings be attached. The interesting question that remained was whether the United 
States would oppose Bolivian acceptance of the offer. 





Meanwhile, the question of tin smelters continued to provide headline news 
in the Bolivian press. Vice President Juan Lechfn Oquendo indicated that the gov- 
ernment had received two offers for the financing of tin smelters--one from the 
Russians (HAR, XIII: 821) and one from a private Brazilian firm--and that the gov- 
ernment was seriously considering accepting both of them. Although Lechfn stated 
that a tin smelter would probably increase mining revenue by $6 million annually, 
informed mining sources indicated that smelters in Bolivia were economically im- 
practicable because of lack of a cheap power source and the need for the importa- 
tion of domestically unavailable reduction materials required in the smeltering 
process. According to some observers, the real advantage of the proposed smelt- 
ers seemed to be their appeal to national pride and their use as a public reminder 
of the progress of the revolutionary government. 


More U.S. Aid Expected. A high-level financial team was sent by President 
Kennedy to examine a Bolivian request for a $20 million "crash" loan in addition 
to all other U.S. loans presently in effect or under advisement. The hand-to-mouth 
operation of the nearly defunct treasury, aggravated by the teachers' strike, could 
not wait for anticipated economic improvements in COMIBOL to provide desperately 
needed operational funds. A quick recapitulation of the financial situation showed 
that the present budgetary deficit was almost $2 million, besides which Bolivia was 
running a heavy international deficit, and reserves of foreign exchange were thought 
to be under $1 million. 








+” 

Retentions are payments by Bolivia to Patifio Mines based on various per- 
centages of prices paid in London for tin concentrates from the company's former 
properties. 
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The U.S. Government expressed the view that money alone could not help 
Bolivia unless the Bolivian Government improved its own administration and un- 
less it insisted upon competent management of the nationalized industries. The 
financial team dispatched by Kennedy was expected to take a long, hard look be- 
fore endorsing this latest Bolivian plea for economic assistance. 


IDB Loan Approved. The Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) issued 
a $10-million soft loan to the Bolivian national development agency Corporaci6n 
Boliviana de Fomento (CBF) for relending to finance agriculture, mining, indus- 
try, and power development projects in Bolivia. The credit was repayable in in- 
convertible bolivianos and in dollars. In addition to the $10-million loan, the IDB 
also agreed to grant $250,000 to the CBF for the technical assistance required in 
connection with the projects the agency would sponsor under the loan. The loan 
was for a term of 13 years at 4-1/2%; repayment was to begin in 1964. 





CHILE 


Nearing Congressional Elections. With the approach of the March congres- 
sional elections (HAR, XIV: 65), the Chilean Government feared that substantial 
gains by the extreme left would endanger the austerity policy and other programs 
which required strong support from Congress. It was pointed out that the more 
precise alignment of political parties had caused the disappearance of small par- 
ties, thus producing more sharply delineated party platforms and tendencies. The 
pro-government Radical Party, Liberal Party, and Partido Conservador Unido 
(PCU) generally agreed on a platform based largely on programs initiated by the 
administration of President Jorge Alessandri Rodrfguez. The platform empha- 
sized the halting of inflation, the stabilization of money and prices, brakes on the 
rising cost of living, and a development program for all branches of production 
which would provide sufficient work and raise the standard of living. Also noted 
were the construction of workers' housing, the improvement of roads and the 
electrification of cities, the improvement of public utilities services, and plans 
for land colonization. An editorial in the Liberal newspaper El Mercurio stated 
that the government had already begun putting into effect the programs advocated 
by the opposition (HAR, XIV: 65). With regard to the Liberal Party, chairman 
Gregorio Amun4tegui reaffirmed the doctrine of free enterprise, aid to private in- 
dustry, and respect for human rights. Ercilla reported that the Radical Party was 
joining in with the other parties in order to enable the government to maintain ma- 
jority support in Congress, but would advocate policy changes at a later date. 
Squabbles among various factions of the Radical Party in defense of candidates 
were reported in the northern provinces. On the streets of Santiago pro-govern- 
ment sound trucks proclaimed, "Let us not retrogress, but help national recuper- 
ation." The leftist Frente de Acci6n Popular (FRAP) countered with, "We reject 
the reactionary policy of the managers," aimed directly at the President's auster- 
ity policy. El Siglo reported that FRAP had accumulated a fund of 105,709 escudos 
($100,423) for the electoral campaign. 





In answer to FRAP criticism, El Mercurio maintained that the electoral 
system as modified in 1958 had allowed parties to receive accurate representation 
in the presidential elections of that year and should be observed to see how well it 
served for the congressional elections. Disagreement reportedly arose between 
the Communists and the Socialists as the latter proclaimed that the electoral sys- 
tem did not represent the will of the people and advocated revolutionary means for 
obtaining power. Apparently electoral pacts entered into between various political 
groups caused dissension among candidates. 
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The Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC), riding in a position between the 
pro-government coalition and the leftist FRAP, attacked the policies of the current 
administration. Eduardo Frei, chairman of the PDC, accused the government of 
postponing urgent legislation pertaining to copper and petroleum in order to gain 
votes in the election. He outlined a platform of improvements in the educational 
system, tax reforms aimed at relieving the lower income brackets from the heavi- 
est taxation, a reform of the business system, and an agrarian reform including 
distribution of land and adequate technical and economic aid. 


Mineral and Industrial Developments. Approximately 1,000 miners of the 
Braden Copper Company's El Teniente mine waged a two-day strike to seek over- 
time pay for time spent in traveling from the mine entrance to an elevator taking 
them to their working stations. The company had received no official notification 
and therefore ignored complaints and considered the strike illegal. Minister of 
Labor Hugo Galvez Gajardo met with leaders of the copper workers' organization 
Confederaci6n del Cobre to discuss difficulties caused by a recent curtailment of 
work occasioned by the lowered demand for copper on the world market (HAR, 
XIV: 67). Labor leaders protested the dismissal of one worker at Chuquicamata 
and another at El Teniente. The Department of Copper reported that the produc- 
tion of large copper mines had dropped to 479,000 tons in 1960, down 13,000 tons 
from 1959 (HAR, XIII: 914). Preliminary arrangements for the exploitation of the 
copper mine of Rfo Blanco, property of Cerro Corporation (formerly Cerro de 
Pasco), located in the provinces of Santiago and Aconcagua, were in the process 
of being completed. The mine was classified as one of medium size; exploration 
had revealed the existence of some 120 million tons of copper. The total invest- 
ment was calculated at $95 million, while present investment reached $5.4 million. 





The national petroleum company Empresa Nacional del Petr6éleo reported 
that 56 wells were drilled during 1960 in the southern zones, to a depth of a total 
of 125,441 meters. Production reached 1,149,603.6 cubic meters. The Compajfifa 
Exploradora de Minerales de Chile located a tin deposit in the mountain zone near 
the Bolivian frontier. The deposit represented the first discovery which offered 
possibilities of commercial exploitation. The company was in the process of mak- 
ing legal arrangements and had contacted U.S. mining enterprises to request aid in 
exploration. A coordinating committee for Chile's northern zone was reportedly 
working on plans for public works, supplies, and transportation for arid zone de- 
velopment, industrialization, and mining promotion. Roads, schools, hospitals, 
and water supply were to receive special attention. Studies were projected for 
the role of the northern provinces in the Latin American Free Trade Zone. 


Multi-Million Dollar Assistance. The International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
two U.S. Government agencies, and a group of private banks made a grant of $151 
million of assistance to Chile. The aid was designated to help overcome balance- 
of-payment difficulties caused by the May 1960 earthquakes and copper problems. 
Chile was to draw immediately $16 million in Argentine pesos to help pay off a 
$32 million balance owed to Argentina under a trade and payments agreement be- 
tween the two countries which had been terminated as of January 31. The drawing 
of Argentine pesos was the first to be made from the IMF in a Latin American cur- 
rency. In addition, to assist the government in maintaining its stabilization pro- 
gram, the IMF approved a stand-by arrangement authorizing drawings in various 
currencies up to the equivalent of $75 million during the next 12 months. The U.S. 
Treasury entered into a $15 million exchange agreement under which Chile might 
request the U.S. Exchange Stabilization Fund to purchase Chilean money should the 
necessity arise. This would subsequently be repurchased by Chile for dollars. 
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The Export-Import Bank authorized a loan of $15 million to the Central Bank re- 
payable over a five-year period beginning in 1963 to cover the dollar costs of im- 
ports essential to the economy of the country and to strengthen the country's foreign 
exchange position. Finally, a group of private banks put up $30 million. 


Hanson's Latin American Letter pointed out that before the granting of the 
loans, the economic situation was essentially as follows. During the 15 months 
ending September 30, 1960, Chile had used $50 million gross in U.S. credit and 
grants. By comparison, at the end of 1960, Chile had available in Washington 
$165 million, mostly for developmental activity, which was considered inadequate. 
In addition $30 million in European and Japanese supplier credits awaited expendi- 
ture. There was uncertainty surrounding the stabilization program; monetary 
problems accompanied mounting deficit financing and the weakening market for 
copper; the budgetary deficit exceeded $200 million in 1960. Nevertheless, the 
Chilean Government budgeted a substantially larger program of expenditures for 
1961, calling for a 25% boost over 1960. The foreign debt reportedly reached the 
figure of $511 million by the end of May 1960. Yet tax boosts inspired by earth- 
quake reconstruction requirements were limited to less than $35 million per year 
by Congress. This situation had aroused serious concern in Washington over the 
Chilean desire to convert the $100 million (HAR, XIII: 915) which the U.S. Con- 
gress had authorized for earthquake reconstruction into a general economic devel- 
opment donation which might or might not improve the well-being of the affected 
areas. The large sums poured into Chile might also cause a demand for parallel 
treatment by other Latin American countries. 





Ten-Year Development Program. The Ten-Year Development Program 
(HAR, XIV: 68) showed a critical lack of formulation in the manner in which the 
investments were to be financed, according to The Weekly Study of Latin Amer- 
ica. The Chilean Government assumed that the natural growth rate over the next 
ten years would provide savings necessary to complete the program without undue 
strain on the financial system, although no development program in the past had 
been achieved without dangerous inflationary pressures. The Bank of London and 
South America, in its Fortnightly Review, calculated from examination of past 
balance-of-payments figures and projection of future international receipts and 
payments that foreign help to the extent of $1,035 million might be necessary in the 
first five years of the plan. The sum of $485 million was assured by existing agree- 
ments and undertakings, and other investment was considered probable. 














Trade with Soviet Bloc Countries. During the month various trade offers 
were made by Soviet bloc countries, although no agreements were reached. Two 
representatives of the Hungarian Government conferred with Carlos Valenzuela, 
chief of the economic department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. A mission 
from Czechoslovakia attempted to make arrangements to buy wool, vegetables, 
and fruit, and to sell capital goods. The USSR offered to buy a large quantity of 
Chilean copper, possibly amounting to 60,000 tons a year for the next seven years. 
Foreign Minister Germ4n Vergara Donoso stated that absolutely no soundings had 
been made for the resumption of diplomatic relations with any government in the 
Soviet sphere. 





Death of Prominent Communist. The funeral of former chairman of the cen- 
tral committee of the Communist Party and ex-Senator Elfas Lafertte Gavifio, dead 
of heart disease at 74, attracted a crowd of some 50,000 people, including delega- 
tions from all over the country. As the main speaker, Communist Party secretary 
general Luis Corvaldn stated that Lafertte Gavifio would remain in the minds of the 
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Chileans as a symbol for the struggle of the working classes and would be an inspi- 
ration in the coming fight and the eventual victory of Communism. Although no in- 
cidents were reported during the funeral, carabineros (civil police) later dispersed 
a demonstration of some 1,000 members of the Socialist Party. El Mercurio com- 
mented favorably on Lafertte Gavifio's efforts in the labor and union movements, 
while condolences arrived from foreign leftist groups, including the central com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party. 





RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Election Results in Federal District and Mendoza Province. When Buenos 
Aires voters, representing more than 12% of the Argentine voting population, went 
to the polls on Sunday, February 5, to elect one Senator and one member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, they peacefully showed their disapproval for President Ar- 
turo Frondizi's policies. Both of the candidates of his party, the Unién Civica 
Radical Intransigente (UCRI), were defeated; they were Armando Luis Turano, 
running for the Senate, and Horacio H. Pueyrred6n, for the lower Chamber. The 
winners in the election were Alfredo Lorenzo Palacios, of the Partido Socialista 
Argentino (PSA), and Carlos A. Adrogué, of the Uni6n Cfvica Radical del Pueblo 
(UCRP). The UCRI candidates ran third in both elections. 





In a careful analysis of the election returns, La Nacién of Buenos Aires 
pointed out that the Socialist Party had made a spectacular leap forward, winning 
over 22% of the votes cast, as compared with a small 8.7% in the elections of 
March 1960 (HAR, XIII: 201). Another party that increased the proportion of its 
voters was the Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC), from 4.8% to 5.2%. The 
recently- formed Uni6én Civica and Resistencia Popular (HAR, XIII: 919; XIV: 70) 
launched their political careers by winning 2.7% and 2.2% respectively of the votes 
cast. Small gains were made by the Uni6n Popular (from 0.6% to 0.7%), the Par- 
tido Laborista (from 0.9% to 1.5%), and the UCRI Antipersonalista (from 0.4% to 
0.5%). The Partido Conservador Popular maintained a small 0.6%. 


All the other parties moved backward in popular support. UCRP went from 
22.6% to 20.4%; UCRI fared even worse, receding from 18.7% to 16%. The blank 
vote (Peronista) apparently had lost its appeal for many Argentine voters, dropping 
from 22.1% in 1960 to 16%, an important phenomenon in the domestic politics of 
Argentina. Minor parties on the losing side were the Partido Socialista Democr4- 
tico (PSD), from 8.8% to 5.2%; the Partido Conservador, 4.2% to 3.3%; the Par- 
tido Demécrata Progresista, 2.1% to 1.4%; the Partido del Pueblo, 1.7% to 1.3%; 
the Uni6én Federal, 0.5% to 0.4%; and the Uni6n Republicana, from 0.4% to 0.2%. 


Studying the returns, La Nacién pointed out two main currents in Argentine 
politics. One tendency was toward socialism, backed in this election by the Com- 
munists, some former "blank-voters" (Peronistas), and some democratic social- 
ists and progressive democrats. The other current showed that a portion of the 
former “blank-voters" now favored neo-Peronista parties. Summing up the anal- 
ysis of the election, the paper concluded, "There has been a move toward the left." 
Considering the existence of a right wing formed by the UCRI and the Partido Con- 
servador, a center formed by UCRP, PSD, PDC, and other groups, and a left that 
would include both the traditional leftist parties, plus the "national" and "popular" 
parties, the returns showed that the right had lost 4. 6%of its electoral force, fall- 
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ing to an overall 19.3% of the vote; the center had lost 5.5%, dropping to 30.7%; 
and the left, neo-Peronista, and “blank-voters" (who still held a strong position) 
had risen 9.7% to 47.8% of the total vote. 


During the campaign, Palacios had praised the Cuban Revolution and accused 
Frondizi of being a lackey of imperialistic capitalism and an enemy of the workers. 
Palacios was an old war-horse; he had been active in Argentine politics since 1904, 
when he was first elected to the Chamber of Deputies. He had introduced many la- 
bor and social bills that were subsequently approved, giving him great prestige in 
Socialist ranks. He had also taught labor law at the Universities of Buenos Aires 
and La Plata. Party leaders said that Palacios' victory was due more to his popu- 
larity than to his program. La Prensa editorialized that his victory was explained 
by the Communist votes received. It also noted that, if the two Radical parties had 
worked together, backing a united democratic front, they would have had 550, 000 
votes. The Christian Science Monitor noted a comment in Buenos Aires political 
circles: Palacios had won with only 22% of the electorate, taking advantage of the 
"fragmentation of political groups into some 18 parties among which the vote was 
divided." Palacios would be the only non-UCRI member of the Senate. The New 
York Times wrote that the returns of the elections were considered in Argentina 








as “a protest vote against the Frondizi administration's economic and political 
record."" The same newspaper said in an editorial that "the President still has 
control of both houses and is unlikely to change his policies, but the elections last 
Sunday augur ill for the future." 


One important element in the elections was the new behavior of the formerly 
united Peronista front. When Peré6én instructed his followers to vote for Resisten- 
cia Popular candidate RaGl Damonte Taborda (HAR, XIV: 70), he was disobeyed by 
Peronista trade union leaders and members of the Peronista coordinating and su- 
pervisory council in Argentina, who insisted on blank-voting. La Nacién pointed 
out the new independence that Peronista leaders were showing with regard to their 
formerly undisputed chief. Per6én was afraid of Peronista leaders in Argentina, 
the newspaper wrote, for they constituted a danger to his absolute command. This 
explained his order to vote for a candidate who did not belong to the official Pero- 
nista group. If he had backed a Peronista leader, giving him direct power over the 
masses, he might have been forgotten as the new man gained in popularity. 


The electoral defeat of the UCRI in Buenos Aires was repeated one week later 
in the province of Mendoza, where elections were held to select a new governor, 
lieutenant governor, 12 members of the provincial Chamber of Deputies, and sev- 
eral municipal officials. The UCRI ran third once more. Francisco José Gabrielli 
and Félix R. Aguinaga, both of the Partido Demécrata (PD), were elected governor 
and lieutenant governor respectively. The lower chamber of the province would be 
formed by 24 members of the PD and 12 of the UCRP, minority winner in the elec- 
tions. The PD had 94,654 of the 360,000 votes cast. UCRP polled 79,000, and 
54,000 went to the UCRI. As had been the case in Buenos Aires, fewer blank votes 
were registered than in earlier elections, the number falling from 86,477 in the 
1960 elections for federal deputies to 19,378. Many of the blank-voters backed a 
new neo- Peronista party organized scarcely in time to register for the election. 
The new group, called Tres Banderas (Three Flags), received 49,767 votes. The 
orders of Peronista leaders to cast blank votes were disobeyed by large numbers 
of their followers. A New York Times correspondent wrote that after the election 
in the federal capital and in Mendoza, it was obvious that the UCRI, stripped of 
Peronista support, was "a second- or third-best electoral force in Argentina." 
(Per6n had ordered his followers to vote for Frondizi in 1958.) 
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Elections Called in San Luis Province. The province of San Luis was to 
hold elections on April 9 for a partial renewal of the provincial Chamber of Depu- 
ties and several municipal officials. On the last day for registration of candidates, 
only the UCRI had filed a list with the electoral authority. The other five parties 
in the province applied for an extension of the filing period, which was denied by 
the electoral committee. The parties petitioned Governor Alberto Domenicone to 
solve the situation. The latter summoned the provincial legislature to an extraor- 
dinary session for March 3 in order to study the reform of the electoral law. The 
chairman of the UCRI national committee, Alfredo Garcfa, suggested that the pres- 
ident of the provincial committee withdraw its list of candidates, thereby facilitating 
the solution of the unusual legal problem. 





% 

Return of CGT to Labor Postponed. The Confederaci6n General de Trabajo 
(CGT) had been placed under government control on November 16, 1955 (HAR, 
VIII: 5381). On February 28, the day before it was to be returned to labor control 
after more than five years of federal intervention, the move was postponed indefi- 
nitely. A "Committee of 20 Organizations" was formed, composed of five repre- 
sentatives of "independent" unions, five of the "32" group of democratic unions, 
and ten of the "62" group of Peronista unions. When the Committee met with Labor 
Minister Guillermo Acufia Anzorena to discuss the future of the CGT, the "62" 
group rejected the conditions as outlined in the presidential decree for the admin- 
istration and functioning of the newly organized Confederation. The result was a 
stalemate in the Committee's preparations for taking over the CGT. 





The "independent" group was prepared to support the President's decree, 
although it had earlier protested the government's decision to withdraw from the 
CGT. It was afraid that the intolerant policies of the Peronista group would make 
coexistence impossible within the CGT and that the end of government intervention 
would be tantamount to handing the Confederation over to the Peronistas. The 
democratic and independent leaders had insisted on a two-thirds majority within 
the Committee of 20, which was set down in the President's decree. The Peronis- 
tas, on the other hand, with 60% of the labor force, favored a simple majority sys- 
tem that would give them practical leadership of the labor movement. 


Agreement with Uruguay on River Plate Limits. On January 31 representa- 
tives of Argentina and Uruguay signed a declaration determining the outer limits of 
the Rfo de la Plata. The purpose of the agreement was to establish the base line of 
the territorial waters and their contiguous and adjacent zones. The outer limit of 
the Rfo de la Plata, dividing the river from the ocean, was to be formed by an im- 
aginary straight line between Punta del Este, Uruguay, and Cape San Antonio, Ar- 
gentina. The Rfo de la Plata would continue to be subject to the regulations that 
were currently in force, as established by the Ramfrez-S4enz Pefia protocol that 
had been signed in Montevideo on January 5, 1910. 





Petroleum. The southern flank of Comodoro Rivadavia, an oil region of 
great interest to foreign companies, was to be partially opened for exploitation by 
Argentine enterprises. A comparatively small area of 60 square kilometers in El 
Huemel, Santa Cruz Province, was reserved for Argentine companies, compared 
with grants of 4,000, 6,000, and 10,000 square kilometers each to individual U.S. 
companies in other areas of Comodoro Rivadavia's southern flank. The new area, 
to be opened for bidding on April 27, would be divided into two equal parts. The 
companies would be able to bid separately for one or both zones, but the national 
oil agency Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales (YPF) would award the areas to only 
one or two firms. The total remuneration to the companies would be a unit price 
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per cubic meter of liquid and/or gaseous hydrocarbons containing no more than 
1.5% water and impurities, the price to be paid in national currency. YPF would 
be required to accept all production and would try to arrange for exemptions from 
national and provincial taxes during the contract period. The companies would be 
required to give preference to Argentine manufacturers in purchasing equipment. 
The contracts would run a maximum of 20 years, at the end of which everything 
would be turned over at no charge to YPF. The companies awarded the contracts 
were to deposit 1 million pesos ($12,048) in the Banco de la Naci6én Argentina. La 
Naci6n expressed the opinion that once the original 60 square kilometers had been 
awarded, a larger area would be opened; considering the smallness of the area, 
the paper said, the project must be considered a test of the technical and financial 
capacities of Argentine companies. 


Plans moved ahead for a $70 million petrochemical complex to be built at 
San Lorenzo, a Parand River port about 250 miles northwest of Buenos Aires in 
Santa Fe Province. The project would be financed by Petroqufmica Argentina 
(PASA), an Argentine company owned by five U.S. companies. Cities Service 
Company, the Continental Oil Company, and the U.S. Rubber Company would each 
put up 24% of the capital; Fish International Corporation would provide 15% and the 
Witco Chemical Company, 13%. The project was expected to provide 700 new jobs, 
90% of which would be filled by Argentine nationals. It would also save more than 
$25 million annually in foreign exchange and would bring about the yearly expendi- 
ture of $14 million for payrolls and domestic raw materials. Production was ex- 
pected to begin within 18 months at some of the nine plants, and the final unit was 
to be put in operation in 40 months. The plants would include two synthetic rubber 
plants, a catalytic reformer and alkylation units for producing motor fuel and avi- 
ation alkylate for the Argentine Government and benzene for chemical manufactur- 
ing, and three chemical facilities to make chemical intermediates, butadiene, and 
styrene, used primarily in synthetic rubber manufacturing. 


A new petroleum refinery, a transportable pilot plant which can be installed 
in four hours, was inaugurated at El Centauro, 43 miles north of Rfo Grande in 
Tierra del Fuego. Tennessee Argentina installed the plant, located near the bay 
of San Sebastifn, site of a petroleum wharf. The new installation would supply all 
gasoline and petroleum oil consumed in the north zone of the island. YPF also an- 
nounced in February that if the present increase in the rate of production were 
maintained, Argentina could be expected to be self-sufficient by mid-1961 in crude 
oil and its basic products. 


Promotion of Meat Industry. Meat consumption and exports and Argentina's 
campaign against foot-and-mouth disease were front page topics in February. Al- 
though domestic meat consumption had risen slightly in 1960 over the preceding year, 
from 67.1 kilograms (148 lbs.) per inhabitant to 71.8 kilograms (158 lbs.), it was 
a far cry from the 1958 per capita consumption of 105 kilograms (231 lbs.). The 
drop was due to a sharp change in domestic prices caused by the unification of the 
rates of exchange on the international market. Improved distribution of meat to 
the interior and the creation of a taste for conserved and canned meats were thought 
necessary to bring about higher consumption. 





Discussions abroad by a group led by the chairman of the national meat coun- 
cil Junta Nacional de Carnes produced a favorable atmosphere in Great Britain to 
reopening the market to Argentine pork, closed as of February 1 (HAR, XIII: 832). 
Although Argentine cattlemen also visited Italy, Great Britain was the special tar- 
get of efforts to expand the meat trade. Juan B. Martin, advisory director of the 
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Corporaci6n Argentina de Productores de Carnes (CAP), said, ‘We should im- 
prove our position in Great Britain since it is the importing country of the highest 
meat consumption, and. . . the only market that has its doors open for [meat] intro- 
duction, wherever it may come from." While British meat imports rose 6% in 
volume in 1960 over 1959, Argentina's share in the market fell 1%. Martin advo- 
cated price reductions and the complete eradication of foot-and-mouth disease. He 
also expressed the opinion that "there is no one who does not believe [the British 
ban on Argentine pork was] discrimination in favor of Denmark, an associate of 
the United Kingdom in the European group of seven." An Italian governmental de- 
cree opened the Italian market to the importation of frozen meat from Argentina 
for consumption by the Armed Forces. That classification represented 25% of the 
1960 market, but refrigerated meat was still completely forbidden, as was frozen 
meat for general consumption, by a ban scheduled to remain in effect at least until 
March 31, 1961. 


The nation- wide campaign to eliminate foot-and-mouth disease called for the 
immediate initiation of massive vaccinations of cattle in three areas of the nation, 
which was divided into a total of ten zones. Cattle found in the area between the 
Neuquén and Colorado Rivers in the north and the Limay and Negro Rivers in the 
south, in 27 departments of Buenos Aires Province, and in the whole of La Pampa 
Province were to be vaccinated during March, and the process was to be repeated 
every four months until the disease was completely eradicated. British cattle ex- 
perts were to visit Argentina during 1961 to investigate the effectiveness of the 
campaign. 


Unfavorable Trade Balance in 1960. Argentina's foreign trade balance for 





1960 showed a deficit of $111.7 million, in contrast to earnings of $16 million in 
1959. Exports earned only $1,079.1 million, while $1,190.8 million were paid out 
for imports. Although imports of industrial equipment and machinery for the mech- 
anization of agricultural and livestock production amounted to almost $500 million, 
as compared to only $240 million in 1959, the deficit was largely caused by the 
carry-over debts from loans for stabilizing the currency and giving impetus to na- 
tional expansion. 


The balance of trade for Argentine-U.S. trade in 1960 was overwhelmingly 
favorable to the United States. Argentina exported products valued at $98,658,000 
to the United States, while the latter earned $348,982,000 on exports to Argentina. 
A decline in U.S. imports was registered in wool, meat products, cattle hides, 
tanned leather, and quebracho extracts. U.S. imports of Argentine lamb, sheep 
skins, crocodile skins, casein, pears, olive oil, tung oil, canary seed, and drugs 
increased in 1960. 


Minister of Economy Alvaro Alsogaray also announced in February that the 
balance of payments in 1960 produced a surplus of $289 million for the government 
in spite of the unfavorable balance of trade. The causes listed were that part of 
the machinery imported was bought on credit, that Argentine capital abroad was 
returning to the country, and that foreign interests had invested increasing amounts 
of capital in national enterprises. Gold and exchange reserves on February 27, 
1961, stood at $729 million, a large increase from $179 million in December 1958. 
These reserves included stabilization credits of $394 million, for the most part un- 
used, therefore earning interest and thus decreasing the cost of loans, Alsogaray 
said. He predicted a balanced foreign trade in 1961, with maize and meat exports 
and decreased fuel imports as important sources of income. Alsogaray's views on 
Argentine economy did not entirely agree with those from other sources (HAR, XIV: 
74). 
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Constitutional Reform Proposed. Outgoing National Executive Council Pres- 
ident Benito Nardone and incoming President Eduardo Victor Haedo proposed dras- 
tic changes in the Uruguayan governmental system as part of the Blanco Party's 
sweeping reform program. Among the most significant changes proposed were the 
creation of an executive branch under a single President with a five- or six-year 
term, the abolition of the present nine-member National Executive Council, and 
the establishment of a central reserve bank and a social security bank. Haedo 
planned to announce the entire constitutional reform program formally in his in- 
auguration speech on March 1. In the meantime, he discussed the proposals with 
the minority councilors of the opposition Colorado Party, Ledo Arroyo Torres and 
Manuel Rodrfguez Correa of the List 15 faction and César Batlle Pacheco of the 
List 14 faction. The List 15 councilors stated that they could not accept the provi- 
sion to strengthen the executive, which would give the President and his ministers 
the power to dictate laws and decrees subject to veto only by a vote of the General 
Assembly. The proposals were to be referred to both political parties before any 
action would be taken in Congress. 





Resignation of Public Health Minister. Carlos V. Stajano resigned as Minis- 
ter of Public Health after the National Executive Council acted against his advice 
regarding the use of a new and greatly publicized "cure-all" drug. The new drug, 
which had been experimented with only briefly, was claimed to have a beneficial 
effect for sufferers of all maladies, including cancer. Stajano had met with a spe- 
cial medical commission and the Medical Society of Rivera, a townin northern 
Uruguay where 40 patients had been treated with the serum, to discuss its mass 
production and use. It was the opinion of the authorities consulted that the drug had 
not been sufficiently studied to be used by the public. However, it was decided that 
the treatment of the Rivera patients should be completed. The limited use of the 
new drug angered much of the population, who felt that they were being deprived of 
a medical discovery. Their demands for the serum were met, however, when the 
government announced that the drug would be used without discrimination. Stajano 
complained that, once the situation had aroused public interest, the Blanco-controlled 
National Executive Council had wrested this problem of a purely medical nature from 
its proper hands and made a political issue out of it. Mafiana, an independent news- 
paper of the Colorado Party, criticized the government for interfering and praised 
Stajano for his courageous actions. Undersecretary of Public Health Francisco del 
Campo also tendered his resignation. Stajano's departure left the Cabinet with two 
vacancies. That caused by Pedro Berro's resignation as Minister of the Interior 
more than a year earlier had never been filled. 





Tobacco and Maritime Strikes. For more than three months the tobacco 
strike aggravated the already shaky economic situation in Uruguay with no appar- 
ent solution in sight (HAR, XIV: 77). Numerous futile attempts at mediation by 
the government had served only to point out the inadequate methods of handling la- 
bor problems. The strike had been called because of two minor disagreements 
which, regardless of their outcome, would not affect the salaries of the workers. 
The main reason, according to the conservative Weekly Letter Commentary pub- 
lished in Montevideo, was that the tobacco union Sindicato Unico Tabacalero had 
asked the workers, during working hours and without authorization from the man- 
agement of the factory, to sign for contributions to some "humanitarian" cause. 
The union admitted that this act broke an existing agreement with the tobacco firms 
but went on strike anyway. The employers had retaliated by rescinding the agree- 
ment. The second reason was a complaint by the tobacco distributors. It did not 
affect the workers but was beingused in the dispute to strengthen their union's stand. 
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The tobacco manufacturers claimed that the conditions demanded by the 
workers could not be met. The union, on the other hand, tried to gain public sup- 
port by seeking all possible forms of mediation. The leftist-controlled union was 
making daily broadcasts on the Communist radio station Radio Nacional in order 
to "inform the public of the true nature of the conflict." The most recent attempt 
at conciliation was the establishment by the National Executive Council of a labor 
court consisting of the Minister of Industry and Labor Angel Marfa Gianola and at- 
torneys representing both theunionand the employers. Enthusiasm was expressed 
at a union meeting over the creation of the court, but it was agreed to continue the 
strike until a concrete solution was reached. 


The maritime workers' union Sindicato Unico Nacional del Transporte Mari- 
timo struck briefly for a cost-of-living increase in wages. A 40% increase was 
agreed upon, retroactive to October 28, 1960. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease a Threat to Income. A series of debates and con- 
ferences began on the grave problem of foot-and-mouth disease in Uruguay. The 
disease, which had long plagued the cattle industry, had resulted in the loss of 
markets for beef, Uruguay's second export, in the United States and Great Britain. 
The governments of West Germany, the Netherlands, and Belgium stated that they 
would discontinue purchasing Uruguayan meat unless steps were taken to eradicate 
the disease. Guillermo Lockhart, president of the University Society of Veterinary 
Medicine, said that if ranchers did not halt the disease it would greatly hinder the 
country's foreign exchange income. Lockhart cited the example of the Argentine 
Government, which, when faced with the prospect of closed European and U.S. 
markets, ordered the vaccination of Argentine cattle (see pp. 164-65). In view of 
the reluctance of many cattle ranchers to initiate a vaccination program, it was 
considered necessary to pass a law establishing a permanent campaign against the 
disease in order to save the Uruguayan cattle industry from extinction. 





PARAGUAY 


Political Turmoil? A revolutionary movement in Paraguay started by a 
faction of President Alfredo Stroessner's own Colorado Party, Army troops fight- 
ing each other, and Interior Minister Edgar Insfran and Asunci6n police chief 
Duarte Vera under house arrest: all these extraordinary events were vehemently 
denied by official Paraguayan Government sources, but the Brazilian and Argen- 
tine press nevertheless continued to state that there was more than rumor to the 
reports. The press quoted "travelers returning from Asunci6é6n" as substantiating 
the reported political turmoil within Paraguay. Insfr&n was said to be held in his 
own home by an armed guard loyal to Stroessner, and some sources indicated that 
he had been wounded. Other unofficial reports stated that government troops sta- 
tioned near the Bolivian border had taken up arms against the Stroessner regime 
and had started a march on Asunci6n. As the month ended, however, there was 
still no verification of the rumored unrest. 





Exiled Labor Party against Castro. The Paraguayan labor federation in 
exile Confederaci6n de Trabajadores Paraguayos en Exilio (CTP en Exilio), with 
headquarters in Montevideo, asked Paraguayan workers to break off all relations 
with the Confederaci6n de Trabajadores Cubanos. The CTP en Exilio compared 
the Cuban regime of Fidel Castro to the "totalitarian" rule of Stroessner in Para- 
guay and stated that, as a part of the American community, the CTP en Exilio had 
an institutional and historical responsibility to defend "democracy, liberty, and 
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human rights." The organization declared that it could not support dictatorship 
in any form and still hold to its tenets. 


Increased Trade. Good agricultural weather continued during February, 
auguring well for 1961 crops. Meat packing plants began slaughtering, lumber ex- 
ports to Argentine continued with a rising volume, and there were indications of a 
renewed interest on the part of buyers for quebracho extract. Even though there 
was still an unfavorable balance of trade, Paraguayan officials continued to be op- 
timistic as to the economic progress of their country. 





BRAZIL 


Reforms Undertaken by Quadros. President Janio Quadros acted with deci- 
sive vigor during his first month in office to begin the fulfillment of his campaign 
pledges (HAR, XIII: 650). He held a Cabinet meeting on February 1, his first day 
in office, and gave his Treasury Minister, Clemente Mariani, ample powers to 
deal with the financial problems which were discussed. He also authorized a gen- 
eral investigation of the social security system, as well as inquiries into charges 
of mishandling funds in several major federal organs. Quadros asked that the in- 
vestigations be completed within 45 days. At the same time he gave the social se- 
curity institutes two weeks to deposit their funds in the Bank of Brazil. Previously 
the institutes had made their deposits in private banks of their own choosing. On 
the following day, Quadros spoke to the nation of the "inevitable sacrifices" that 
would be necessary to solve the "terrible state of the nation." He reiterated his 
inauguration statement that Brazil would have to pay back some $1,400 million in 





foreign loans between 1961 and 1965 and said that the money would have to be raised 
patiently, dollar by dollar and cruzeiro by cruzeiro (HAR, XIV: 81). 


Quadros cut through bureaucratic formalities to expedite his measures. He 
took to writing his ministers concise memorandums of a few sentences, giving them 
precise tasks, and setting a time limit for their execution. He wrote over 300 of 
these "little notes" during February. Quadros told the ministers to reply in the 
same way, on the same sheet of paper if they wished, and to address him simply 
as "Mr. President.'' Among other things, he asked Justice Minister Oscar Ped- 
roso d'Horta to take preliminary measures to revise Brazil's commercial, civil, 
and penal codes within 90 days. He requested Agriculture Minister Romero Cabral 
da Costa to organize commissions to study means of increasing the production of 
rice, beans, maize, wheat, and meat. He ordered Treasury Minister Mariani to 
dismiss all customs inspectors and revenue agents who were not of proven honesty 
and stipulated that no political considerations should enter into the choosing of their 
replacements. In contrast to former Presidents, Quadros gave equal treatment to 
the civilian and military sectors. He called for complete lists of economic minis- 
ters and military attachés serving abroad in order to reduce their number, and he 
ordered the Armed Forces to stop sending men abroad for training. He prohibited 
the use of official automobiles during nonworking hours, which reduced government 
car costs by 70% in Brasflia. Acting on a report which showed that the government- 
owned merchant fleet had run up a 21,000 million cruzeiro ($100 million) deficit in 
1960, he requested that revised tariffs and freight rates for the fleet be drawn up 
within 30 days. 


Quadros took several more drastic measures. By a presidential decree, he 
ordered that all civil servants appointed after September 1, 1960, be dismissed, 
and he prohibited new appointments for one year. This was largely a response to 
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the social security scandle (HAR, XIV: 82) and reportedly affected over 10, 000 
employees. On February 20 he decreed that all federal employees would begin a 
seven-hour workday, three hours in the morning (8:30 to 11:30) and four hours in 
the afternoon (4:00 to 8:00), instead of their former six-hour uninterrupted day. 
Presumably what Quadros expected was that the tens of thousands of employees 
who formerly had been able to hold second jobs would be forced to give them up 

or quit the government. This would lessen the burden on the federal payroll and 
would do away with many parasitic and lazy workers who had never taken their 
government jobs seriously. He was also destroying the system of empreguismo 
(giving positions on the federal payrolls as political spoils) which had been used 
by Vice President Joao ("Jango"'') Goulart to build up the labor party Partido Tra- 
balhista Brasileiro (PTB) during former President Juscelino Kubitschek's admin- 
istration (HAR, XIII: 565; XIV, 82). Many federal employees vehemently protested 
the decree, and, after discussions with representatives of the Associagao Repre- 
sentativa dos Servidores Piblicos, Quadros agreed to name a commission to study 
the complaints. He said he would reconsider his decision when the committed re- 
ported back to him on March 2. 





Quadros held his second Cabinet meeting on February 21. Treasury Minis- 
ter Mariani reported that the projected fiscal deficit for 1961 was estimated at 
$1,200 million, whereupon Quadros asked each minister to submit within two weeks 
plans for reducing the expenses of his respective Ministry by 30%. Mariani also 
outlined his proposed March visit to the United States. He said that he would dis- 
cuss with officials of the International Monetary Fund the need for a long-term 
loan which would enable Brazil to stabilize its economy. At the same meeting the 
ministers agreed upon the urgency of enacting adequate anti-trust legislation (an 
anti-trust bill was currently being debated in the Chamber of Deputies). Quadros 
directed several Cabinet ministers and the president of the Bank of Brazil, Jodo 
Baptista Figueiredo, to study the best form for the legislation. It was also decided 
that the mandate of the government price control board Commissdo Federal de 
Abastecimento e Prégos (COFAP) would not be extended beyond April 30, when it 
was to expire. Minister of Industry and Commerce Artur Bernardes Filho explained 
the decision by saying that the new government was opposed to federal price controls. 


Quadros broke with the tradition of handing top administrative posts to politi- 
cians and military officers. Instead, he appointed experts in their respective fields 
to head the state oil monopoly Petrobrds, the Conselho Nacional de Petréleo (CNP), 
and the Instituto Brasileiro do Café (IBC), three of the most important government 
agencies. For president of Petrobr4s, Quadros picked Geonfsio Barroso Carvalho, 
a geologist and the company's superintendent of production in Bahia. Josafaé Ma- 
rinho, another geologist was named president of the CNP. The new president of 
Petrobr4s was expected to steer away from the extreme nationalism which had 
characterized and had often worked to the detriment of the company (HAR, XIII: 
929), O Estado de Sao Paulo applauded Barroso Carvalho's stand in favor of de- 
centralization and the contracting out of well drilling, two economy measures op- 
posed by the nationalists. 


The new head of the IBC, Sérgio Armando Fraz4o, was a career diplomat, 
currently serving as the chairman of the administrative council of the International 
Coffee Agreement and as first secretary of the Brazilian Embassy in Washington. 
Although Fraz&o's experience had been only with the international and marketing 
end of the coffee industry, Quadros said that this was precisely why he had chosen 
him. The President was obviously more concerned with selling coffee than growing 
it, an understandable point of view considering Brazil's mounting coffee surpluses. 
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War on Contraband. Displaying his characteristic drive, Quadros took steps 
to end the contraband coffee trade, a major enterprise in ports from Belém to San- 
tos. Having ordered the dismissal of all federal customs inspectors, he requested 
the Navy to check on the movement of ships in and out of the ports. Asa result, a 
contraband ship, the "Aletes," loaded with $2.5 million worth of illegal goods was 
captured 17 miles from Rio de Janeiro. The "Aletes" belonged to the Gulf Stream 
Shipping Company of Nassau, the Bahamas, and was flying the British flag. It was 
headed for a private port built by the smugglers near Angra dos Reis, south of Rio, 
which was connected by a private three-mile road to the main highway between Rio 
and Sao Paulo. 





Smuggling had grown to huge proportions for several reasons. The govern- 
ment made it mandatory for Brazilian exporters to market their coffee through the 
government, which paid them only 100 cruzeiros for each coffee dollar it received. 
It confiscated the difference between the official 100-cruzeiro rate and the free ex- 
change rate of approximately 220 cruzeiros to the dollar. With substantial profits 
to be had by avoiding the government agencies, considerable contraband coffee 
shipped from ports such as Angra dos Reis and Belém had been sold on the New 
York market (HAR, XIII: 748). Another reason for smuggling was the high luxury 
taxes imposed on items such as cars, perfumes, cigarettes, whisky, and silks. 
These were being smuggled into northern Brazil from the Guianas by airplane and 
by the some 180 ships of the "coffee and whisky" fleet. State and government of- 
ficials had winked at the trade and in many cases had actively participated in it. 


Carlos Lacerda, Governor of the state of Guanabara, denounced the contra- 
band traffic in his newspaper Tribuna da Imprensa, publishing the names of those 
involved. According to the Boletim Cambial, these included many businessmen 
who had been active in smuggling since the beginning of Kubitschek's administration. 
The Brazilian Government asked U.S. authorities in New York to prevent the land- 
ing of ships carrying contraband coffee from Brazil. Official sources said that a 
Norwegian ship, the "Buenos Aires," with over 300,000 sacks of smuggled coffee 
aboard, was en route to New York when the request was made. At least one contra- 
band ring was reportedly discovered, and authorities said that there were possibly 
several Brazilian and U.S. exporting firms involved in similar operations. 








Party Elections; Blow to Jango's Prestige. The various political parties 
prepared for the election of their chairmen and congressional bloc leaders during 
February. Members of Kubitschek's Partido Social Democrf4tico (PSD), led by 
José Maria Alkmin and Abelardo Jurema (majority leader in the Chamber during 
Kubitschek's administration), continued trying to form a nucleus of opposition to 
Quadros (HAR, XIII: 928). They were unsuccessful, however, largely because 
most members of the PSD were awaiting the return of Kubitschek and PSD chair- 
man Ernani do Amaral Peixoto from Europe before they took any decisive action. 
It was generally thought that Quadros could expect PSD support in Congress for 
many of his reform measures. 





Almino Afonso, a member of the anti-Jango (Goulart) "grupo compacto" 
in the PTB, won leadership of the party bloc in the Chamber of Deputies. His 
election was one more blow to Jango's prestige, although Afonso said that he would 
remain loyal to the PTB leadership (Jango was still PTB chairman) and that the 
PTB bloc would take a firm opposition stand. The growth of defeated vice presi- 
dential candidate Fernando Ferrari's "clean hands" labor movement, the Movi- 
mento Trabalhista Renovador, also posed a serious threat to the Janguista sector 
of the PTB (HAR, XIII: 61, 136, 209, 346, 744). 
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The pro-Quadros Unido Democr&tica Nacional (UDN) postponed until March 1 
the election of a chairman to succeed José de Magalhd&es Pinto, who had been elected 
Governor of Minas Gerais in October (HAR, XIII: 747). Herbert Levy of SAo0 Paulo 
was the most likely candidate. In contrast to its usual position, the UDN in Sao 
Paulo joined with the PTB in choosing Francisco Prestes Maia, who had opposed 
Quadros, as its candidate for mayor. 


"Santa Maria'' Rebels Granted Asylum. The Portuguese passenger liner 
"Santa Maria," captured by rebels opposed to Premier Salazar (HAR, XIV: 11-13), 
put into port at Recife, Pernambuco, on February 3. The rebels were given polit- 
ical asylum, and the vessel was returned to Salazar's government (see p. 108). 
When Foreign Minister Afonso Arinos de Melo Franco was questioned whether the 
incident had affected Portuguese- Brazilian relations, he said that lamentably it had. 





New Foreign Policy. Quadros' foreign policy decisions rather than the "Santa 
Maria" rated top coverage in the Brazilian press. On February 24, Foreign Minis- 
ter Arinos announced that Brazil would vote in favor of debating the admission of 
the Chinese People's Republic to the United Nations. This was a break with the 
United States, which could expect other Latin American nations to adopt Brazil's 
stand. Arinos went on to say that Brazil wanted better diplomatic and commercial 
relations with all countries. He hedged on the question of Brazil's establishing dip- 
lomatic relations with Russia and Red China but confirmed that preparations were 
being made to do so with Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 





conservative sectors by moving too quickly on the Russian and Red Chinese ques- 
tions. Conservative qualms were mitigated somewhat when Jaime Cardinal Barros 
Camara expressed the Church's confidence in the government's position. The Car- 
dinal said that the reorientation of external politics by the new administration was 

a natural outgrowth of a matured Brazilian sovereignty and involved no concessions 

to demagogic or leftist elements. According to the weekly magazine Visio, War 
Minister Marshal Odflio Denys would support Quadros' liberal measures as long as 
the Communist element in Brazil was combated. Since the Communists had opposed 
Quadros in the campaign (HAR, XIII: 650), he owed them no favors, as had Kubitschek. 
He took steps in February to close down the Instituto Superior de Estudos Brasileiros, 
which although supported by government funds was accused of having been used by 

the Communists and the PTB to spread ultra-nationalistic and Soviet propaganda. 


A U.S. "Food for Peace" mission (see INTERNATIONAL) visited Brazil and 
extended an offer to supply Brazil with agricultural surpluses. The government re- 
plied that the offer would be acceptable only if at the same time the U.S. government 
would finance the construction of a chain of silos and deposits in various parts of the 
country and would promote the installation of smail food-processing plants, espe- 
cially in the north and northeast. These measures would prevent the aid's being 
only a stopgap. Felipe Herrera, president of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, also visited Brazil. He said that the Bank would consider granting a loan of 
some $10 million to be used for development projects in the Northeast. 


Adolf Berle, Jr., chief coordinator for Latin American policies for President 
Kennedy, was another visitor to Brazil. Accompanied by Ambassador John Moors 
Cabot, he conferred with Brazilian officials and had a three-hour talk with President 
Quadros. According to the Brazilian Foreign Ministry, the meeting with Quadros 
was "cordial," and the two men discussed means of increasing cultural and eco- 
nomic exchange between Brazil and the United States. Unofficial sources reported, 
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however, that Quadros and Berle had discussed Cuba and had disagreed sharply. 
Quadros was said to have told Berle that Brazil would not consent to an inter- 
American meeting of Foreign Ministers to discuss collective sanctions against 
Cuba. Moreover, Quadros supposedly placed a huge figure on the amount of U.S. 
aid that Brazil would require, saying that an offer of $100 million made earlier in 
the month was insufficient. 


Rumors circulated that Quadros was planning to invite Indian Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru, President Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Republic, 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, and neutralist African leaders to visit Brazil. Many 
observers believed Quadros' policy decisions to date indicated an intention to move 
into a moderate neutralist position (HAR, XIII: 836). The New York Times com- 
mented that it was difficult to tell what the President's long-range foreign policies 
would be but that there was no doubt that he was committed to the Democratic West. 
The newspaper said that, in any case, the United States should trust him and let 
him work out his own problems in his own way. 





INTERNATIONAL 


First Steps Taken by the "Alliance for Progress." In an article in Life en 
Espafiol, President Kennedy defined the terms and scope of his new policy for Latin 
America. He declared that the "Alliance for Progress," the phrase coined for his 
Hemispheric policy in the State of the Union message, would achieve its goals only 
when every form of tyranny had been driven from the Western Hemisphere. One of 
the first concrete steps to be taken by the Alliance would be the implementation of 
the ''Food for Peace" program which Kennedy had referred to in his message to 
Congress. Accordingly, a six-member team under James Symington, the son of 
former U.S. Senator Stuart Symington, visited ten South American capitals during 
February in order to ascertain if and in what manner the program would be accept- 
able to Latin America. In keeping with Operation Pan America, to which the United 
States had pledged its support by the Act of Bogot4 (HAR, XIII: 653-57), the pro- 
gram was intended to induce South American countries to undertake land reforms. 
Surplus grain and other farm produce would be offered for sale to governments at 
bargain prices. Such surpluses,which might be sold for local currencies, lent, or 
even given away for welfare purposes, would enable small-scale farmers under the 
new land reform programs to tide over the transition period before they could sup- 
ply their own needs. 





While the Symington team of aid and agricultural experts toured some of the 
likely recipient areas, George McGovern, director of the Food for Peace program, 
and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., representing the President, visited Argentina and 
Brazil with the intention of reassuring these countries that the program did not 
intend to encroach on the markets of the traditional food-exporting nations. Though 
the program was fairly well received in Brazil, where the surplus food was to be 
distributed in the distressed Northeast (see p. 171), it was welcomed with less 
than open arms by Argentina. The official view as expressed by Foreign Minister 
Diégenes Taboada was that such a program would only constitute a limited pallia- 
tive for both the problems of overproduction and underproduction of food in the 
United States and Latin America respectively. The Argentine Government con- 
sidered that the only permanent solution lay in the acceleration of economic devel- 
opment in the backward areas of Latin America. The program also met with some 
unfavorable criticism in the United States, where farm leaders contended that it 
might aggravate and perpetuate the farm surplus problem rather than relieve it. An 
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interesting footnote to the controversy was recorded by a St. Louis Post Dispatch 
report which stated that over $1,000 million worth of projects had already been 
proposed as a result of the Bogot4 self-aid program. Those Latin American nations 
which had recently introduced land reform bills and could therefore use the U.S. 
food included Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, Honduras, Peru, and Venezuela. 





Latin American Position in World Organization Threatened. As the "Africa 
Year" of 1960 drew to a close with more than a score of newly-emergent African 
states admitted to the United Nations and the attention of the world still riveted to 
the strife-torn Congo, it became increasingly clear that Latin America might well 
stand to lose by such events. Fear was expressed that the United States might un- 
dersell its southern neighbors in favor of Africa (HAR, XIII: 933). In the United 
Nations, the possibility arose for the first time that Latin America might lose one 
of its seats on the Security Council or on the Economic and Social Council. Though 
Latin America retained its seats, notice had in fact been served that the under- 
represented Afro-Asian bloc would in the future increasingly demand a more equi- 
table distribution of the seats on the Security Council and other affiliated U.N. or- 
gans. The first effective blow against Latin America was struck in New Delhi by 
the World Health Organization (WHO). In spite of the fact that the size of its exe- 
cutive council was increased from 18 to 24 members, Latin America lost one of 
the five positions which it had previously held. Chile was elected to join Argentina, 
Peru, and Venezuela on the WHO council. 





Renovation of the Latin World Suggested by de Gaulle. Charles de Gaulle, 
President of France, invited South and Central America to join France and other 
Latin countries in a united and renovated Latin World. He did this in a speech 
before the twenty Latin American ambassadors to France in which he stressed the 
traditional cultural ties between France and the Western Hemisphere. Reminding 
his audience that no other country had done as much proportionately as France in 
aiding the underdeveloped countries, he stated that Latin America's need for in- 
creased industrial capacity coincided with the capacity of France to meet this need 
by supplying the necessary capital goods and technical knowledge. While not present- 
ing any concrete proposals, the speech was in line with the increased European 
awareness of the potentialities of the Latin American market (HAR, XIII: 937-38). 
The French influence in Latin America was currently maintained by several subsi- 
dized lycées in capital cities such as Santiago de Chile and Lima, and by the ac- 
tivities of the Alliance Frangaise. Both the Comédie Frangaise and the Jean Luis 
Barrault Company made highly successful tours of Latin America, while Minister 
for Cultural Affairs André Malraux also toured Latin America. France was also 
reported to have taken a lead in quelling Latin American fears that the Common 
Market would work to the detriment of Latin American trade. 





Action Urged by U.S. Industrialist. T. Peter Grace, president of W. R. 
Grace and Company, which has vast interests in Latin America, joined the ever- 
growing list of authorities offering post-mortems on past U.S. foreign policy to- 
ward Latin America and advice on future courses of action. In a memorandum 
submitted to President Kennedy, he urged that the United States should adopt a 
lend-lease program in order to aid Latin America's land reform schemes. He 
stated that the land problem in Latin America consisted of the underexploitation 
of unplowed, fertile land rather than the maldistribution of the land. He also at- 
tached paramount importance to the need for better educational facilities for the 
Latin American children, who number 40% of the total population. 
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In contrast to the studied opinion of Grace was the more negativistic attitude 
of another businessman, former Ambassador to Brazil and Peru, William D. Paw- 
ley. The publication of his testimony before the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee in September 1960 revealed that Pawley had recommended that the United 
States withdraw from the Organization of American States (HAR, XIV: 5-6) because 
its membership in the organization did not help it in its fight against Communism. 


Labor Concerned about Cuba. The administrative committee of the Organi- 
zaci6n Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT), meeting in Mexico City, 
adopted a statement with regard to the Cuban trade union movement, declaring that 
ORIT did not intend to recognize the executive committee of the Confederacién de 
Trabajadores Cubanos (CTC) en Exilio as the representative of Cuban trade union- 
ism. At the same time, it denounced the "dictatorship which the oppressive regime 
of Castro maintains over the Cuban people" and stated that "any aid to the present 
dictatorship is deserving of the strongest repudiation by the democratic workers." 





At its meeting in Miami Beach, Florida, the AFL-CIO executive council 
adopted a statement on the U.S. "Political Relationship with Latin America." It 
commended the U.S. administration for its policy declarations and the actions un- 
dertaken to improve understanding and cooperation between the United States and 
Latin America. It welcomed the government's pledge to work with the OAS but 
urged the United States to take the lead at the forthcoming 11th Inter-American 
Conference (HAR, XIII: 905; XIV: 56) in advocating amendments to the OAS charter 
permitting "effective collective security measures in defense of freedom and human 
rights."' It further recommended the suspension from OAS membership of those 
countries which were ruled by dictatorships. Named as falling into this category 
were Haiti, Paraguay, and the Dominican Republic. In the case of the last country, 
the statement voiced support for the sanctions imposed against Trujillo and favored 
the impending change in sugar legislation (see below). The adoption of the same 
"punitive measures" was urged against the Castro regime, together with the revival 
of the Committee for Political Defense of the Hemisphere to combat the threat of 
Communist subversion. The council pledged its unreserved support" of all meas- 
ures adopted to repel the Communist drive in the New World and passed a resolution 
on the Latin American economic aid program, asking Congress to appropriate the 
funds for Public Law 86-735 (An Act to Provide Assistance in the Development of 
Latin America and in the Reconstruction of Chile and for Other Purposes, passed 
September 8, 1960). The Inter-American Development Bank was urged to give con- 
sideration to the needs of labor, recognizing the principle that trade unions have a 
role in the social development program. 


U.S. and Canadian Trade with Cuba. Senator George A. Smathers (Dem., 
Florida) asked Secretary of State Dean Rusk to give "the most urgent considera- 
tion'"' to an import embargo on all Cuban goods. He stated in his letter that "it ap- 
pears the time is overdue when the United States could decide whether it intends to 
deny Cuba strategic commodities by every means at its command, or whether it in- 
tends only to create the appearance of denying them such commodities while closing 
its eyes to providing them with the cash to obtain these things from other sources." 
He was making reference to the purchase of $12 million worth of Cuban molasses 
by Publicker Industries, a Philadelphia distilling firm. There were complaints that 
Cuban molasses was being dumped in the United States at less than their fair price, 
and an investigation was being conducted. The dollar value of molasses imports 
from Cuba during the first ten months of 1960 was approximately $21 million. At 
his news conference in mid-February, President Kennedy hinted that controls 
might be placed on Cuban imports. Later, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
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American Affairs Thomas Mann said that an absolute embargo had been under con- 
sideration for some time but added that no final decision had been reached. An 
embargo under the Trading with the Enemy Act not only would cut off some $60 mil- 
lion in goods flowing directly to the United States but would affect imports from 
other countries if they contained any Cuban materials. 


Concerning Canadian trade with Cuba, the Canadian-American Committee, a 
joint organization of the U.S. National Planning Association and the Canadian Pri- 
vate Planning Association, issued a report signed by 44 business, labor, agricul- 
tural, and educational leaders which was designed to set the record straight. It 
declared that Canada had not been seeking to expand trade with Cuba since the 
United States imposed an embargo in October 1960 on all shipments to Cuba except 
food and medical supplies (HAR, XIII: 692). The report stated that the United States 
had never requested the Canadian Government to impose a trade ban on Cuba, that 
no military or strategic goods had been sent to Cuba in more than a year, and that 
Canada did not permit the transshipment of U.S. goods to Cuba. It was pointed out 
that the value of Canadian exports to Cuba in 1960 was less than in 1959: $13 
million as compared to $15 million. Most of the trade was in newsprint, flour, fish, 
malt, and potatoes. An expansion of the trade seemed unlikely, as Canadian pro- 
ducers were demanding cash payments, and foreign exchange in Cuba was in small 
supply. 


Sugar Quotas Revised. The International Sugar Council decided to cut ex- 
port quotas by 2-1/2% to 82-1/2% of world production and relieve exporting coun- 
tries of the obligation to declare shortfalls so that there would be no redistribution 
of shortfalls for 1961. A previous reduction had cut the quota by 15% (HAR, XIII: 
936). This step was taken to re-establish a balance between supply and demand. 
The council said its action would cut available supplies by about a million tons, 
the amount by which it was estimated available 1961 supplies would exceed require- 
ments. The estimate of the council was based on the assumption that the United 
States would not buy any Cuban sugar in 1961. The judged total imports would be 
8.6 million tons, including additional purchases by Russia from Cuba of 1.7 mil- 
lion tons if the United States bought no Cuban sugar. The USSR announced that its 
sugar purchases from Cuba would be for internal consumption only, and the total 
Soviet exports would not exceed their customary level. The total available supplies 
under the new quotas were estimated at 9.6 million tons. The council also decided 
on a yardstick for the basic price under the agreement. It would be the arithmetical 
average of the spot-price established under the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
contract No. 8 and of the London daily price after conversion of those prices to a 
U.S. cents-per-pound, f.a.s. Cuban port basis. The council session was attended 
by delegates from 36 countries and an observer from the U.N. Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO). Colombia, Ecuador, and New Zealand were welcomed 
as new members. 





In the United States, President Kennedy sent a new sugar bill to Congress 
calling for a 21-month extension to December 31, 1962, of the Sugar Act and a 
cut in the Dominican Republic sugar sales to the United States. Under the bill's 
provisions, the Dominican Republic would be excluded from participation in the 
redistribution of the Cuban quota, but would retain its normal quota. The bill 
would allow the President to split up the Cuban quota among other producing na- 
tions in proportion to their normal quotas, the Philippines receiving 15%, and it 
would give him full discretion in allotting purchases to make up the shortfall in 
supplies caused by the elimination of the Dominican share. Quick approval for 
the bill was expected since Representative Harold D. Cooley (Dem., North Caro- 
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lina), chairman of the House Agriculture Committee, after earlier opposition, had 
said he would support the administration measure (HAR, XIV: 90). Alluding to 
the congressional action of 1960, a New York Times editorial commented: 'To 
give a 'windfall quota,' as Mr. Rusk put it, to Trujillo would expose the United 
States to charges of assisting this worst of all Latin-American dictators. We can- 
not afford such a blow to our reputation at a time like this. Let the extra quota 
be given to Brazil." 





From Paris it was reported that France was negotiating for a 150, 000-ton 
annual preferential quota in the U.S. market, with the sugar to come from the 
French West Indies. There were indications in Washington that Guadeloupe and 
Martinique, regarded as a promising sugar source because of their geographic 
location, would get some nonquota allocations in the near future. 


Pan American Union Budget Raised. On February 15 the Council of the 
Organization of American States approved the budget for the fiscal year commenc- 
ing July 1, 1961, which had been presented by secretary-general José A. Mora. 
The main items in the budget of $9,775,000 (as against $8,323,382 for 1960-61) 
were those for the Technical Cooperation Board, $1,689,740; the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, $1,600,000; salary raises and fringe benefits, 
$1,063,525; and the Department of Cultural Affairs, $957,527. The budget was to 
be prorated among the member states according to their population and their quota 
of the U.N. budget. However, the total of such quotas would in turn be determined 
by the fact that the major individual contributor had to bear the brunt of the budget 
by supplying 66% of its total. The United States, as would be expected, continued 
to be the major contributor; its allocation was raised to $6,451,500. The next- 





highest payments were to be made by Argentina and Brazil, whose quotas were to 
be $742,900 (7.6%) and $728,238 (7.45%) respectively. Mexico led the opposition 
to the proposed budget increase on the grounds that it was excessive. It demanded 
substantial economies and succeeded in imposing a severe cut in the budget of the 
information services. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Angel Rosenblat. BUENAS Y MALAS PALABRAS. Caracas. Edime. 1960. 
la Serie, pp. 506. 2aSerie, pp. 465. 


These two volumes in the series "Grandes Libros Venezolanos" make de- 
lightful reading. Philology and lexicography are normally dull, but in these books 
Angel Rosenblat, an Argentinian who has spent most of his professional life in 
Venezuela, comments freely on the popular linguistic usage of Venezuela. He has 
an abundance of humorous anecdotes to illustrate his points. The books will be of 
great interest to every teacher of Spanish. 


J. Frank Dobie. I'LL TELL YOU A TALE. Boston. Little, Brown. 1960 
Pp. 362. $6.50. 


In these days of renewed super-patriotism, it is good to be able to pay our 
respects to an unpretentious but solid American, J. Frank Dobie. With simple 
charm but without affected literary devices, he has told us some fifty stories of 
the borderland between Texas and Mexico. This book deserves a wide popularity. 
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Angel Valtierra, S.J. PETER CLAVER. Saint of the Slaves. Westminster, 
Maryland. 1960. Pp. 328. $4.75. 


The author of this biography is a Colombian Jesuit. It appeared originally 
in Spanish under the title El santo que libert6 una raza: San Pedro Claver, S.J., 
and was published in Bogota in 1954. The English translation was made by Janet 
H. Perry and L. J. Woodward. The story of the Catalan Jesuit who defended the 
slaves of Cartagena de Indias makes edifying reading, but the whole books sounds 
naive and uncritical. However, the documentation which the author collected in 
a variety of archives will prove quite useful to the historian. 





Friedrich Morton. IN THE LAND OF THE QUETZAL FEATHER. New York. 
Devin-Adair. 1960. Pp. 208. $4.50. 


The German original of this book was published at Salzburg in 1950 under 
the title Xelahuh: Abenteuer im Urwald von Guatemala. The author managed 
a plantation in Guatemala, but his account of life there is disappointing. Guate- 
mala is described as a land where poisonous snakes and insects abound and seem 
to be the most remarkable feature of the landscape. However true this may be, 
it is a singularly restricted interpretation of a country. Moreover, the drawings 
are blurred and have little artistic merit. 





Jean Hippolyte Mariéjol. THE SPAIN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Trans- 
lated and edited by Benjamin Keen. New Brunswick, N.J. Rutgers University 
Press. 1961. Pp. 429. $7.50. 


At first it is something of a shock to be presented in 1961 with a translation, 
hot off the press, of a historical study published in Paris in 1892. Surely, after 
seventy years, Mariéjol's L'Espagne sous Ferdinand et Isabelle: Le gouverne- 
ment, les institutions et les moeurs has been surpassed? In his preface, Ben- 
jamin Keen persuades us that, while historical writing has continued without inter- 
ruption, there is no general study of the period which can compare with that of 
Mariéjol. Keen speaks with admiration of Roger Bigelow Merriman's Rise of the 
Spanish Empire (1918-34) but points out correctly that Merriman, who acknowledges 
his great indebtedness to Mariéjol, concentrates on military, political, and diplo- 
matic history, and that the volume he devotes to the Catholic Monarchs is narrow 
in comparison with the broad social picture painted by Mariéjol. An admirable 
pioneering work though it was, Prescott's Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Catholic (1838) was even narrower than Merriman's in its concentration on war, 
court intrigue, and diplomacy. So the modern historian, who concerns himself 
with social history, comes back to Mariéjol. His lucid, interesting style is decep- 
tive, since in the best French manner it hides great historical erudition and under- 
standing. Keen's translation is good, and he has expanded the text to clarify certain 
points which would not be clear to the modern reader. The text is followed by notes, 
to which Keen has made a few additions, and by a bibliographical note in which Keen 
reviews the literature published on the subject since Mariéjol; unfortunately most 
of it was written in Spain and, with the exception of the studies of Jaime Vicens 
Vives, is characterized by an apologetic tone consonant with the ideology prevail- 
ing in Spain today. For the nonspecialist the editor has provided a glossary of terms 
and a glossary of persons. There follow a section of notes on the excellent but not 
too numerous illustrations and a well-prepared index. In brief, the surprise of en- 
countering a translation of Mariéjol slowly gives way to that pleasant feeling one de- 
rives from the best works of French scholarship. We are grateful to Benjamin 
Keen and to Rutgers University Press for bringing Mariéjol back to life. 
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Morley Ayearst. THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. New York University Press. 
1960. Pp. 258. $5.00. 


The author of this excellent monograph is Associate Professor of Govern- 
ment at New York University. The subtitle, 'The Search for Self-Government," 
gives the theme of the study: the change from colonial status to independence 
within the Commonwealth. This is an eminently sane analysis, and the book is a 
treasure house of facts. The author spent nine months in the West Indies collect- 
ing materials, and the result is a readable work of solid scholarship. It is by 
far the best work on the subject. 


George Haley. VICENTE ESPINEL AND MARCOS DE OBREGON. Providence, 
Rhode Island. Brown University Press. 1959. Pp. 254. $4.00. 


Bearing the subtitle ''A Life and Its Literary Representation,"' this was 
originally a dissertation prepared under Professor William L. Fichter and sub- 
mitted to Brown University in 1956. Espinel was a secondary Golden Age writer, 
but his picaresque novel Marcos de Obregén was alleged to have provided the 
basis for Lesage's Gil Blas. This dissertation is scholarly but it fails to inspire 
any respect for the Golden Age or any liking for Espinel. It does provide a care- 
ful study of the points of similarity between the life of Espinel and the adventures 
of Marcos de Obreg6n. 





James Norman. THE FELL OF DARK. Philadelphia. J.B. Lippincott. 1960. 
Pp. 283. $3.95. 


The author went to Republican Spain in 1937 to write articles on the Civil 
War; he joined a French anti-aircraft unit and served on the Teruel, Ebro, and 
Madrid fronts. Fleeing Valencia just before Franco's troops entered, he returned 
to the United States. This novel, The Fell of Dark, gives a vivid picture of the 
sordid aspects of life in Republican Spain in 1939, just before the débacle. More 
recently Norman has lived in Mexico, which is the background for some of his 
other novels. 





Thomas Mathews. PUERTO RICAN POLITICS AND THE NEW DEAL. Gainesville. 
University of Florida Press. 1960. Pp. 345. $8.00. 


It is evident that the University of Florida Press is making more contribu- 
tions to Latin American studies than any other commercial or university publish- 
ing house in the United States. Professor Mathews' study of Puerto Rican politics 
under the Roosevelt administration delights the heart of Professor Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, the one-time Governor of Puerto Rico whom the islanders maligned so 
much. Readers of his diary The Stricken Land (1947) will remember that he 
bitterly compares the role of a Yankee in Puerto Rico to that of a Jew in Nazi 
Germany. In his foreword to Mathews' book, he expresses his gratitude to him 
for having looked carefully at the record and proved that the agents of imperialism 
like Tugwell were really devoted and honest civil servants. This competent contri- 
bution to the political history of Puerto Rico was originally a dissertation prepared 
for Columbia University under the direction of Professor Frank Tannenbaum. Pro- 
fessor Mathews is now director of the Social Sciences Department of the University 
of Puerto Rico's Mayagtiez campus. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF JACQUES CASANOVA DE SEINGALT. Vol. VI. SPANISH 
PASSIONS. New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. No date (1960?). Pp. 717. $5.00. 


This is the last volume of a new edition of Casanova's Memoirs, which is 
described as "the rare unabridged London edition of 1894 translated by Arthur 
Machen to which has been added the chapters discovered by Arthur Symons, a 
supplement and bibliography.'' The ungrammatical "has" should presumably be 
added to the numerous irregularities of which the book is full; it has doubtless 
been a succés de scandale. Disregarding the scandales, the Hispanist will 
want to read this book for purely scholarly reasons. Although as usual Casanova 
was up to no good, his chapters on Spain afford us a fresh and fascinating view of 
Spanish life in the eighteenth century. He gives us his first-hand impressions of 
the Count of Aranda, Campomanes, Olavides, Mengs, and others. The title of 
the volume is a little misleading. Only chapters iii to viii deal with Spain; the 
rest of the book takes us back to Italy. 





Benjamin Siegel. A KIND OF JUSTICE. New York. Harcourt Brace. 1960. 
Pp. 243. $3.95. 


Benjamin Siegel is a New Yorker who established himself as a novelist with 
In A Kind of 

Justice he has shifted the scene to the London of 1588, when an invasion by the 
Spanish Armada seemed imminent. The protagonist is by an irony of history a 
young Spanish Jew, whose family had fled to Venice to escape the Inquisition. With- 
out a complicated plot, the novel features long conversations which bring out the 
life of the people, not that of the elite who were the creators of Elizabethan great- 
ness. 


HISPANIC STUDIES IN HONOUR OF I. GONZALEZ LLUBERA. Edited by Frank 
Pierce. Oxford. Dolphin Book Co. 1959. Pp. 440. £2.10s. 


The Catalan scholar Gonz4lez Llubera was a professor of Spanish at Belfast 
University from 1920 until 1960, a span of forty years during which he earned 
widespread respect as a scholar and a leader in Hispanic studies. This festschrift 
contains 30 papers on various topics and constitutes a volume worthy of Joan Lluis 
Gili's distinguished publishing house, the Dolphin Book Company. It was only 
thanks to generous financial assistance that this book was possible. Grateful as 
we are for this endeavor, a perusal of the contents leads the American reader to 
discouraging conclusions. The papers consist exclusively of studies of odd points 
of influence, usage, style, and textual criticism. There is a heavy stress on the 
Middle Ages and the Golden Age, and there is no mention of the New World or of 
the broader problems of modern Hispanism. While French Hispanism concerns 
itself with significant issues and American Hispanism is in a constant ferment (ex- 
cept in places like Harvard), British Hispanism has apparently not progressed be- 
yond 1890. These papers could just as well have been written then. British His- 
panists devote themselves to their petty chores without once raising their noses 
from the grindstone. While this assiduity is admirable, the result is pathetic. 
This book bears out the dictum that a university is a home of lost causes, and it 
is almost chilling to see how incapable British Hispanists are of catching up with 
the twentieth century. With very few exceptions, such as Professor William C. 
Atkinson, their work is inconsequential. 
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Otis A. Singletary. THE MEXICAN WAR. University of Chicago Press. 1960. 
Pp. 181. $3.75. 


Produced under the editorship of Daniel J. Boorstin, the Chicago History of 
American Civilization consists of a series of monographs of modest proportions in 
which themes rather than specific historical periods are taken up. This book is 
something of an exception in that it deals with a specific period, indeed a specific 
war. Like the other books in the series, it adds little to our knowledge, but it does 
provide a useful summary of our information about an episode which was of great 
importance in the formation of the United States of today. 


José Luis de Vilallonga. THE MAN OF BLOOD. New York. Simon and Schuster. 
1960. Pp. 179. $3.00. 


The author was born in Madrid in 1920, and at the beginning of the Civil War 
he joined a Carlist regiment. After Franco's victory, he became disillusioned with 
the new regime and drifted into the opposition. He married an English girl, spent 
some time in Argentina, and then settled in France, where he is a writer and an 
actor. His novel is another brutal account of certain aspects of the Spanish Civil 
War. Although it has received widespread recognition, it adds little to our knowl- 
edge of that grim period. 


Luiz Beltraio [de Andrade Lima]. INICIACAO A FILOSOFIA DO JORNALISMO. 
Rio de Janeiro. Agir. 1960. Pp. 229. 


Luiz Beltrao, who was born in Olinda, Pernambuco, in 1918, is one of the 
most dynamic young journalists of the northeastern Brazilian city of Recife. He 
has traveled far and wide. He toured the United States in 1954 as a government 
guest. He has likewise visited Russia, Red China, and a number of other coun- 
tries. It is therefore not surprising that he is deeply concerned with the role of 
the press in world affairs. In this volume he has attempted to ask and indeed to 
answer some of the basic questions about journalism. It would be well if U.S. 
newspapermen had such basic preoccupations. While Luiz Beltrfo's ideas are 
universal in character, it is natural that many of his examples should be drawn 
from the history of Brazilian journalism, so that this monograph has a special 
interest for students of Brazilian history. 


Hayward Keniston. FRANCISCO DE LOS COBOS. University of Pittsburgh Press. 
n.d. (1960). Pp. 463. $7.00. 


Professor Keniston, perhaps the last of the great humanistic Hispanists in 
the United States, was for years the luminary of the Spanish Department at the 
University of Michigan. Since his official retirement, he has moved to the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, where he is Andrew Mellon Professor of Romance Languages. 
The University of Pittsburgh Press has now published what is perhaps his most 
substantial and interesting work. Francisco de los Cobos was Chief Secretary and 
Privy Councillor to Emperor Charles V. As such, he has of necessity left a mass 
of letters and other documents, which Professor Keniston has carefully unearthed. 
These manuscripts provide us with a vivid picture of the transformation of Spain 
from a relatively minor role into the greatest imperial power of Europe. Profes- 


sor Keniston's work is a major contribution to our knowledge of sixteenth-century 
Europe. 
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S.A. Bayitch. AIRCRAFT MORTGAGE IN THE AMERICAS. Coral Gables. 
University of Miami Press. 1960. Pp. 160. Distributed by Oceana Publications, 
New York. $4.75. 


The University of Miami publishes the series entitled "Interamerican Legal 
Studies," in which this is Volume 5. Professor Bayitch is obviously the moving 
force behind the series. The subtitle of this volume reads: "A Study in Compara- 
tive Aviation Law with Documents." Any observant traveler in the Americas must 
have realized that the galaxy of airlines was financed by mortgages in one form or 
another. It is evident then that this monograph has real practical significance. 
The complexities of the subject are quite amaxing, and Professor Bayitch's mono- 
graph has scholarly interest as well as practical value. 


Michael Lewis. THE SPANISH ARMADA. NewYork. Macmillan. 1960. 
Pp. 216. $4.50. 


This book is the fourth in the "British Battle Series,"' the first of which, 
Oliver Warner's Trafalgar, is also of interest to Hispanists. The Spanish Ar- 
mada is essentially a book for naval historians by a naval historian. Apparently 
since about 1900, there has been a scholarly argument about the military aspects 
of the 1588 episode. Lewis has expounded his theories in a series of technical 
articles which are being reprinted in book form under the title of Armada Guns 
(Allen and Unwin). This reviewer claims no competence and frankly little inter- 
est in ballistics. Although The Spanish Armada is supposedly written with a 
broader public in mind, the nonspecialist will still feel very much at sea, however 
much he may admire the technical scholarship and the physical presentation of the 








book. Some of the nonmilitary themes are more easily understood, as for example 
the author's debunking of the theory that many Spaniards were shipwrecked in Ire- 
land and gave the population a goodly dosage of Spanish blood. 


Robert Southey. JOURNALS OF A RESIDENCE IN PORTUGAL 1800-1801 AND A 
VISIT TO FRANCE 1838. Edited by Adolfo Cabral. Oxford University Press. 
1960. Pp. 285. $7.20. 


Robert Southey is in some ways the father of Portuguese and Brazilian stud- 
ies in the English-speaking world. The introduction to this volume asserts that 
"He is far and away the most important figure in the history of literary relations 
between England, Portugal and Brazil" (p. xxi). His second stay in Portugal 
(1800-1801) has remained little known, since the journal which he kept was lost. 
It was recently discovered in the Bristol Museum by the Portuguese scholar 
Adolfo Cabral, who formerly taught at Oxford and now lectures at the University 
of Lisbon. Southey's hitherto unpublished letters from Portugal (1800-1801) are 
published as a supplement. Then follows the Journal of a Visit to France, which 
is of little interest to Hispanists. The material about Portugal is of great impor- 
tance in allowing us to gain a more complete knowledge of Southey. The manuscript 
discovered by Sr. Cabral has been transferred to the Bristol Central Library. His 
excellent introduction is a mine of information about Southey. For more details 


we are referred to his recent book Southey e Portugal: 1774-1801 (Lisbon: P. 
Fernandes, 1959). 
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Friedrich Springorum. MAJORCA. Berne. Kiimmerly and Frey. Distributed 
in the Americas by Rand McNally. 1960. Pp. 152. 


The Swiss geographical publishers Kttmmerly and Frey are issuing a series 
of travel picture books which, if they are all like this, the fourth volume, must 
be described as stunning. The heart of the book consists of 40 superb color photo- 
graphs in which no concession is made to the cheap spirit of modern tourism. 
The text opposite the photographs has been translated by Britta M. Charleston, 
although by what is apparently a binding error the German original has been left 
on p. 64. The pictorial section of the book is sandwiched between a historical and 
geographical introduction, and an appendix of useful information for tourists plan- 
ning excursions. This book is almost more beautiful than Majorca itself. 


* * o* * * * * * * * 


HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY NEWS 


Now officially renamed "Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian 
Studies, '' our organization has its own building, ''Bolivar House," on the Stanford 
campus. We like it. A bust of Sim6n Bolfvar, donated by the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment is on its way. 


Mr. Tom Coughran of the Bank of America, whose daughter Janey gradu- 
ated at Stanford in Hispanic American Studies, has joined our Advisory Board. 
Our good friend Tom Coughran, former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, is 
a kind of pontifex maximus: he bridges the gaps between business, government, 
and the academic world. 


Our able Assistant Editor Timothy F. Harding is spending a year in Brazil 
on a Fulbright fellowship studying the labor movement there. Even at a distance 
he is a tower of strength for the Brazilian section of the Report. 


David L. Maynard, a former State Department officer and now a member of 
the Hispanic American Report group, has just returned from a tour of Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Orient; he studied the developing interest there toward 
Latin America. 





Once more a Report staff member has received a Fulbright: Raymond 
D. Higgins will spend a year in Portugal. 


Our former colleague Luis Enrique Osorio has published under the title 
Visi6n de América some of the lectures he gave at Stanford University. The 
book may be obtained for $2 (or $2.50 airmail) from Ediciones de La Idea, Calle 62 
No. 10-65, Bogota, Colombia. Sr. Osorio has devoted most of his energy recently 
to remodeling his large country house, "El Castillo de Rumihuaca," between Bo- 
gota and Girardot, which he plans to turn into an inter-American center. 





A former staff member, Kitty Royal Cate, is spending a year in Recife with 
an OAS fellowship, making a sociological study of carnival. 
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INSTITUTE OF HISPANIC AMERICAN AND LUSO-BRAZILIAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The program of Stanford University’s Institute of Hispanic 
American and Luso-Brazilian Studies is an area or regional 
program in that it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established sub- 
ject philosophy, the program synthesizes several disciplines. It 
may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such 
as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the 
study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of 
that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. 
Conversely, it should be stated clearly and emphatically that, 
in the contemporary world, to teach Spanish as it has been tra- 
ditionally taught, a in terms of literature, occasionally 
great, but usually second-rate, is comparable to confining the 
teaching of mathematics to algebra on the grounds that calculus 
is new-fangled and rather difficult. Mastery of a foreign lan- 
guage involves more than the ability to decipher a written 
text. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of 
modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a 
good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain 
and Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese 
the seminar which prepares the Hispanic American Report and 
engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The His- 
panic American Studies program strives to bridge the danger- 
ous gap between the —— = waves assole 

Ev must have a focus, depending on the idio- 
nua of he civilization studied and on the peculiar inter- 
ests which have developed at any given institution. The pre- 
dominant obsession of Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in 
more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, 
involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest 
are often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and 
social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic 
development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American 
Report, the monthly publication of the program. The training 
on the Report is core of the advanced program in His- 
panic American Studies; the minute analysis it provides is as 
fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. 
Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized 
publications. Those who complete satisfactorily at least two 
years’ work on the Report receive a certificate. 

Geography plays an important in the program, since 
it is sie fl to understand a civilization without knowing 
the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true 
of an area such as Latin America, which is so often described as 
having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, 


The Institute holds monthly radio round-table discussions 
of Latin American affairs over the following stations: KPFA 
(Berkeley, for Northern California), KPFK (Los Angeles), 


political science, and contribute to the symposium 
which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the ad- 
vanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history 
requirements in the undergraduate program provide a back- 
ground for this study. ‘The School of Education is keenly aware 
of the importance of the academic study of the realities of the 
contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral 
Sciences has several senior professors who have had long ex- 
perience in Latin America, and, in view of the im of 
cialay td EE geld Gila ind. cconstas: tte of Latin 
— iy our relations with that School have been close and 
cordial. 

Those working at the Institute may use the collection of ma- 
terials about contemporary Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
which has been assembled for some years as a necessary con- 
comitant of the monthly preparation of the Hispanic American 
Report. These materials are hard to collect, and the Stanford 
archives serve as a central depository. 

A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program 
and giving the requirements for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and 
Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Bolivar House, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Since fellowship applications 
must be complete by February 8, applicants should obtain the 
necessary forms in the preceding calendar year. 

The Institute carries on Stanford’s long tradition of Luso- 
Brazilian studies initiated by the University’s second president, 
John Casper Branner. The Institute offers an M.A. and a Ph.D. 
with a concentration in Luso-Brazilian studies, the stress being, 
as is true of all the Institute’s work, on the analysis of the con- 
temporary scene. Students who have completed elementary 
Portuguese may apply for an NDEA fellowship to do graduate 
work in Hispanic American Studies with a specialization in 
Luso-Brazilian Studies. 

The Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian 
Studies is located in Bolivar House, 532 Alvarado Row, Stan- 
ford. It provides excellent working arrangements for students 
in the Institute’s program. On the ground floor are the adminis- 
trative offices, the conference room, and the Luso-Brazilian 
Center, while on the second floor there are rooms devoted to 
Spain and to each of the major regions of Spanish America. 

Colleges and high schools preparing students to enter the 
program may wish to acquire the set of tapes in which speak- 
ers from different parts of the Spanish-speaking world read 
Américo Castro’s Iberoamérica. The text which retails for 
$4.50 may be obtained either from the publisher (Holt) or from 
the Stanford Bookstore. The set of tapes covering the complete 
text may be obtained for $30 from Stanford Library, Attn. 
Mr. Fred J. Priddle, Stanford, California. 


WBAI (New York), and WGBH (Boston). For time of broad- 
casts consult the programs of these stations. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World... .....40+4<+ $2.50 


$2.00 
Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report y 
Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil.... $1. 
Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participan 

Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivva in 1956 (out of print) 

Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and 
Cultural Development of Mexico 

Hispanic American Society Membership List 

Other publications are announced in the text of the Report. 





Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently 
goes out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. However, since 
it frequently happens i 

only if it is clear that the copy was imptoperly mailed. 


that institutions lose copies and readers remove them from libraries, free replacements will i 





